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Public opinion polls segregate the Negro vote 


How Does The NEGRO 


THIN 


By Mark Harris 


OW VALID is a Negro’s 

opinion? Does he think 
along pretty much the same lines 
as anyone else, or is he someone 
special? 

The pollsters—George Gallup, 
Elmo Roper and dozens of lesser- 
known samplers of public opinion 
—don’t seem to believe that Ne- 
groes think like other people. 
They treat Negroes in a very spe- 
cial way, and since the pollsters 
claim that they are highly scienti- 
fic operatives it might be well to 
take a look at their methods and 
see if they’re as scientific as they 
think they are. 

To begin with they have only 
one objective—accuracy. They can 
survive only if they hit the nail on 
the head nine times in ten or bet- 
ter. Secondly, they are interested 
in business, plenty of it. Their 
clients may be a national political 
party seeking to determine the 
state of the public mind with re- 


MARK HARRIS is author of the 
novel, Trumpet to the World, and 
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gard to certain issues, or, perhaps, 
a breakfast-food outfit that wants 
to know why more people aren't 
listening to the snap-crackle-pop 
of Rice Crispies every morning. In 
either case, bad calculations mean 
loss of reputation, loss of business, 
even extinction, as in the case of 
the Literary Digest in 1936. 
George Gallup, best-known ot 
the pollsters, has been consistently 
accurate. In 1944 he predicted the 
Roosevelt vote within one per 
cent. He has been amazing most 
of the time. And yet he rigidly 
classifies Negroes as a_ special, 
highly distinctive group, and 
somewhat out of the mainstream 
of American life. He differentiates 
between white and Negro public 
opinion as assiduously as he differ- 
entiates between farmers and city 
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dwellers, low, middle and upper 
income groups, renters and home- 
owners, union members and non- 
unionists, men and women, Re- 
publicans and Wallaceites, atheists 
and Catholics. 

Each day hundreds of inter- 
viewers in every state of the union, 
representing Gallup and his com- 
petitors, are “in the field” inter- 
viewing that great body loosely 
termed “the public.” They carry 
“quota sheets” assigning them to 
specific people chosen on the basis 
of income and other factors. Gal- 
lup’s theory is that if a select 
group of low income people are, 
let us say, 36 per cent pro-Tru- 
man, then low income _ people 


per cent pro-Truman or very close 
to it. And if 77 per cent of a 
specially-selected group of Ne- 
groes think Plymouth is a better 
car than the Oldsmobile, then 77 
per cent of all Negroes will think 
the same. 

Here’s how he reasons: “If three 
thousand white beans and seven 
thousand black beans are well- 
churned up in a barrel,” he says, 
“and you scoop a hundred out, 
you'll get approximately thirty 
white beans and seventy black 
ones.” 

But Negroes are neither white 
nor black, the pollsters insist. 
They’re something else. In his 
‘written instructions to his inter- 
viewers Gallup cautions: “Do not 
interview any Negroes unless they 
are specifically assigned on your 
quota sheet.” 
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throughout the country will be 36 - 


Once an interviewer selects and 
quizzes a Negro he proceeds as in 
other cases, except that he notes 
on his answer sheet that the “res- 
pondent” is a Negro. Gallup and 
ethers know the importance of 
Negro opinion and make every 
effort to reach the Negro com- 
munity. The word—community 
—is emphasized, because a Negro 
living outside the Negro commu- 
nity is considered quite special. A 
Denver public opinion executive 
explains it this way: 

“A Negro living in a part of 
town where there’s mostly white 
people is seldom typical of the 
people on the block. First of all 
he’s probably got more guts than 
his neighbors, and he’s probably a 
doctor or a dentist or something 
like that while his neighbors are 
white collar people or maybe fac- 
tory workers. 

“Then look at it this way: he 
probably doesn’t go to the same 
church as the rest of the people 
on his street and he doesn’t belong 
to their clubs. Chances are he’s a 
little more radical politically, too. 
He just isn’t typical, so we 
wouldn’t waste time interviewing 
him. We’d make some polite ex- 
cuse and move on down the street. 

“Now another thing is that 
maybe he had some trouble when 
he moved into the neighborhood, 
and he thinks the interviewer is 
a spy or something like that. He’s 
under some amount of tension 
and we find he doesn’t want to 
talk too freely. 

“We believe in being polite to 


Negroes. We've never had any 
trouble. On our employment ap- 
plications we write, ‘Would you 
have any objection to interview- 
ing Negroes, Spanish-Americans 
or other similar groups?’ If any- 
one answers yes to that question, 
no job for him.” 

Gallup’s instructions state: “Ne- 
groes and people who live on 
farms are assigned separately, by 
age and sex, without reference to 
economic level or the rent they 
pay.” Does this mean, in effect, 
that all Negroes think alike? If 
so, will Gallup be trapped sooner 
or later with this pseudo-scientific 
approach? Maybe. 

In 1936 the Literary Digest fell 
flat on*its masthead and folded 
like an accordion after it predicted 
that Alf Landon would beat 
Franklin Roosevelt in the presi- 
dential race. The Digest forgot 
all about colored people when it 
made its poll. The magazine con- 
ducted an honest-to-goodness mail 
survey, polling people whose ad- 
dresses they took from telephone 
directories and automobile regis- 
tration records. But Negroes, in 
1936, had few telephones and 
fewer automobiles. 

But they had plenty of strength 
at the polls, and, along with poor 
whites who had also been over- 
looked by the Digest, they helped 
-to give FDR forty-six states to 
Landon’s two. 

Gallup was eff only seven per 
cent in 1936, using more scientific, 
if not entirely scientific, methods. 

Possibly you wonder why you 


have never been polled. Gallup 
relies on interviews with three 
thousand people when he reports 
on United States opinion as a 
whole. At this rate it would take 
him 450 years to get around to 
everybody. A Negro would have 
to wait longer. 

In a national election poll, lor 
example, two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s Negroes (those living in the 
South) are passed up, the theory 
being that since most Southern 
Negroes are unable to vote their 
opinions would disturb the care- 
ful balance Gallup must maintain 
to come up with a correct, or 
nearly correct, prediction. 

Big radio advertisers rely heavily 


_on polls. Lucky Strike, for ex- 


ample, wants to know whether or 
not Jack Benny is worth the 
money spent for his weekly radio 
show. 

Negroes lose out in radio polls. 
They aren’t polled as heavily as 
whites and the polls show it. ‘The 
main reason for this is that most 
listener polls are conducted by 
telephone and Negroes just don't 
have as many phones in propor- 
tion to their numbers as whites do. 

Thus, not only are the radio 
polls somewhat off the beam, but 
Negroes don’t have the oppor- 
tunity to protest Rochester if they 
don’t like him or to register ob- 
jection to the slow drawl of the 
alleged tobacco auctioneer. Spon. 
sors of Hattie McDaniel and 
Amos and Andy and of radio 
voices like Aunt Jemima (she of 
the happified Dixiefied rollin-in- 
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goodness pancake) are probably 
unaware that their radio char- 
acters do more bad business than 
good business among Negroes. 
This is largely the fault of the 
pollsters, for, in a characteristic- 
ally American way, they forget 
that millions of Negroes are a 
part of the scene. 


The face-to-face interview is the 
one Gallup uses. It is the most 
accurate. But it also has its draw- 
backs. “No poll,” says Time mag- 
azine, “is any better than its inter- 
viewers.” 


Who are the interviewers? Gen- 
erally they are young men and 
women, white, who want to earn a 
little extra money as easily and as 
quickly as possible. Gallup’s in- 
structions read: “You must be 
ready to go into the poorest sec- 
tions of tewn” and talk with “all 
sorts” of strangers. A lot of these 
interviewers aren't “ready.” Time 
Magazine observes that “some 
Gallup pollsters are reluctant” to 
venture into the poorer parts of a 
city, and a good many of them 


Change of Name 
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don’t like to interview “all sorts,” 
especially Negroes. In Cincinnati 
a prospective pollster declared 
flatly that she didn’t care to inter- 
view “Negroes, Communists or 
any other jerks.” Most pollsters, 
however, are quite willing to in- 
terview Negroes, and do so cheer- 
fully and in a democratic way, but 
the few whose prejudices and fears 
overwhelm them tend to throw 
the polling mechanism off. 

In certain obvious cases polling 
miust be conducted along racial or 
religious lines. Gentiles must be 
used as a yardstick to measure 
anti-Semitism and an attempt to 
graph the extent of anti-Negro 
feeling must be made within the 
white group. 

But all too often, for vague and 
dubious reasons, the public 
opinion experts make a special 
case of Negroes. Not until another 


-Literary Digest fiasco occurs are 


the straw vote organizations likely 
to re-examine their position. One 
of these days, however, their 
sloppy thinking along racial lines 
will upset the barrel of beans. 


THE FAMOUS composer Irving Berlin got his start in 
music working as a singing waiter in a New York Bowery 
saloon called “Nigger Mike’s.” Recently he was interviewed 
by a youthful reporter for a college newspaper who brimmed 
over with social consciousness. When the youth’s story appeared 
in the undergraduate journal, the place of Berlin’s beginning 
has changed. It read: “Negro Mike’s.” 


Jack Atkins 
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but racketeers stick their finger in the pie 


JACKPOT 


FOR THE JUKES 


By Alex Washington 


HREE SOLID minutes of be- 

bop, boogie, blues, or just 
plain corn, can be coaxed from 
juke boxes in virtually every U. 
S. tavern, coke bar, and lunch 
room for one nickel—a small 
and not unreasonable sum. Some 
5,111,840,000 nickels are shoved 
into the ever-ready coin slots of 
some 306,000 juke boxes annu- 
ally, making a staggering total 
of $255,592,000 which is sweet 
music to the ears of the small 
handful of men who control the 
industry. 

In Negro neighborhoods the 
juke box is called a “vendor.” 
But by any name, the automatic 
coin machine adds up to big 
business. Born some 43 years 
ago, the juke box spent its child- 
hood in the respectable atmos- 
phere of the ice cream parlor, 
came of age with the end of pro- 
hibition and graduated into the 


Canned music proves a profitable business to Negro operators 


tavern. Before long, the barons 
of the underworld became its 
self-appointed guardians. This is 
especially true in Chicago, where 
the Capone-Guzik-Levin  syndi- 
cate has an iron grip on 75 per 
cent of the Windy City’s 8,000 
juke boxes. 

Single exception to the city- 
wide racket rule is the music- 
loving Negro section on_ the 
South Side. Here, colored oper- 
ators run their lucrative busi- 
nesses like any other enterprise— 
allegedly with the blessings of 
the white syndicate. In an ex- 
plosive series entitled “Gangland’s 
Juke Box Empire,” William J. 
Block of the Chicago Sun as- 
serted that the group of Negro 
operators “has made its peace 
financially and the syndicate col- 
lects a share of the rich income.” 

That the income is “rich” in 
colored areas is a fact that holds 
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true in practically every city in 
the U. S. Typical is Chicago’s 
South Side where during World 
War II the average “take’’ was 
$100-$150 per machine. Today, 
although inflation and general 
business conditions have lopped 
60 per cent off their income, 
Negro operators rake in more 
than twice as much as the $16- 
per-machine average for white 
operators. 

The modern juke box is a far 
cry from the crude contraption 
of four decades ago that gave 
out with a tinny tune and even- 
tually replaced the coin-operated 
player piano in public favor. 
Mechanical improvements, fool- 
proof operation and lots of eye- 
appeal have made the vendor a 
permanent fixture in the corner 
tavern; and in many a dilapi- 
dated dive the juke box is the 
only new and attractive piece of 
equipment in the joint. 

The term “juke” has a shady 
origin. One writer claims it is 
derived from an African word 
“jook” meaning dance, but the 
American Dialect Dictionary says 
“jook” means a disorderly house 
in some Negro sections and that 
the word ise related to a West 
African word “drog” (or “dzug”’) , 
an “unsavory resort.” If this is 
fact, then the juke box has re- 
turned home; old discarded ma- 
chines have been found in Afri- 
can jungles where natives trade 
ivory, bead work and wild ani- 
mals for a few tunes from the 
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magic music box. 

A 20th century marvel of plas- 
tics, glass, and electronics, the 
juke box is a worthy product of 
the Atomic Age. Its futuristic, 
neon-lighted cabinet is embel- 
lished with tubes of bright col- 
ored liquid that bubbles merrily 
upward in a never-ending stream. 
Inside is a super-human device 
that is never fooled by slugs, al- 
ways rejects them promptly. Se- 
lector buttons operate the mech- 
anism that lifts the record onto 
the turntable, sets the pickup 
gently at the edge and then re- 
places the platter at the end of 
the tune. Most patrons in colored 
spots like a booming bass, so 
bass boosting circuits are in- 
stalled—a series of resistors and 
condensors that gives out such 
a throbbing beat even the walls 
rock in rhythm. 

The juke box industry is a 
virtual monopoly. The average 
citizen cannot buy a vendor, and 
not only because of its price— 
up to $1,000. The manufacturers 
—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.; J. P. 
Seeburg Corp.; The Mills Nov- 
elty Co.; and the Rock-O-La 
Corp.—will sell only to distrib- 
utors, who in turn sell only to 
operators. There are a few in- 
dividuals who own vendors and 
use them in private clubs and 
bars. Usually they have paid 
$200 over the list price the “B. 
M. way.”—black market. But op- 
erators frown on another operator 
who is party to such a deal; they 
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know that each privately owned 
box cuts down on their income. 

Far from limiting their field 
to the Negro neighborhoods, col- 
ored operators have many “lo- 
cations” in white areas. “We 
don’t have any difficulty selling 
them,” says John F. Williams, 
general manager of Dan Gaines’ 
profitable vendor business. “Our 
main selling points are 24-hour 
service—and we get a man there 
within half an hour—a new ma- 
chine, and a 50-50 split with 
nothing ‘off the top’. Some op- 
erators split 60-40 with the own- 
er of the location and then takes 
$5 or so “off the top” at the end 
of the month ior the purchase 
of new records. The location 
owner pays nothing for the box 
or its upkeep; the operator pays 
the U. S. tax of $10 a machine 
and in Chicago, the city license 
fee of $25. 

To keep the platters spinning 
and the coins rolling in, the op- 
erator employs a staff, the size 
of which depends upon the num- 
ber of vendors to be serviced. 
Dan Gaines, “The Vendor Man,” 
Chicago’s top Negro operator 
with over 200 
three collectors, two electricians 
in his repair shop, three field 
men, and a girl who handles 
telephone calls from customers. 

An_ interesting outgrowth of 
the industry is the inauguration 
of some 190 juke box service 
schools whose 1946 enrollment 
topped 4,000 servicemen. Oper- 


machines, has, 


ated by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, the Aireon — Service 
School of Detroit has at least 
one Negro student, William 
Woodward of T. & H. Novelty 
Co. Outstanding among Chica- 
go’s ten colored operators is the 
South Central Novelty Co., run 
by a woman. She is the widow 
of “Fats” Robinson, powerful 
figure in tavern operation and 
other enterprises, who is reputed 
to have left a $150,000 estate. 

Operating costs have skyrock- 
eted in recent years, according 
to Ted St. Ange, tavern owner 
in Morgan Park, Chicago. One 
of the first Negro operators in 
the city, St. Ange had a Wurlit- 
zer franchise. “A vendor used 
to cost $249.50 and you could 
buy records for 21 cents,” he 
recalls. ‘Now a box will run you 
close to $1,000 and records have 
gone up too.” 

According to Williams, picking 
records that will catch the ear— 
and the nickel—of patrons is one 
of the main problems of an op- 
erator. His success depends to 
a large extent upon his ability 
to predict the tunes that will 
make the hit parade. The fact 


that musical tastes wary according , 


to the neighborhood makes his 
job even more difficult. On Chi- 
cago’s South Side, for instance, 
blues are preferred in the area 
from 22nd street south to 43rd 
street. “From 43rd to 67th they 
like sweet music,” Williams says. 
“White locations prefer ‘paddy’ 
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music—polkas, rhumbas. The 
colored artists they go for are 
King Cole, Louis Jordan, the Ink 
Spots and Duke Ellington. 

“In Negro locations they like 
just a few white entertainers— 
Bing Crosby, Charlie Barnett, 
who has a colored arranger, and 
Frankie Laine.” 

While white operators relig- 
iously scan Billboard, the amuse- 
ment trade paper, in picking 
their records, colored operators 
take their cue from Negro disc 
jockeys; in Chicago, Jack L. 
Cooper and Al Benson, Williams 
reveals. An expert when it comes 
to picking hits, Williams admits 
he slips up now and then. “I 
remember I thought Johnny 
Moore’s Drifting Blues was just 
another record, but within two 
months it had hit the top.” He 
says there recording 
artists who have “never yet made 
a bad record—King Cole and 
Louis Jordan.” Williams attrib- 
utes Jordan’s phenomenal 1.000 
batting average to the topical 


tunes he cuts. At the end of the 
war Jordan’s GI Jive zoomed to 
popularity because it dealt with 
a familiar topic, the discharge of 
soldiers from the army. His Ra- 
tion Blues tickled the fancy of 
people who were trying to stretch 
their red and blue ration points, 
and currently Inflation Blues is 
a juke box favorite. 

Many tavern patrons complain 
good-naturedly about the blaring 
juke box and not a few fights 
have been touched off because 
someone insisted on playing the 
same tune over and over a few 
dozen times. But all in all, the 
vendor is here to stay. In some 
spots, where dancing is not per- 
mitted, teen-agers have evolved 
a slow-motion jitterbug dance 
ca'led the bebop, in which the 
partners do not embrace or even 
hold hands. It features intricate 
footwork and bodily gyrations in 
rhythm with the music and gets 
by in “no dancing” places where 
the conventional dances would 
be halted. 
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Modern society puts many hurdles in the way 
of interracial couples who are altar bound 


The Hazards 
Of Mixed Marriage 


By Ilka Chase 


use a phrase which 
should make us_ shudder 
when we hear it. “Uppity nig- 
gers,” they say. “I can’t stand an 
uppity nigger.” I admit that if 
a Negro is impertinent to me I 
feel resentment, but insolence in 
any person, black, white, or pea 
green, arouses my antagonism. 

The tenet has grown up and 
long been fostered that Negroes 
are an inferior race and many of 
them, to be sure, are shiftless and 
ignorant people who have been 
brutalized and exploited by 
whites for centuries and why, 
under that treatment, we should 
expect them to have developed a 
sensitive, highly cultured society I 
don’t know. What is amazing is 
the enormous strides made by 
Negroes in the past fifty years, 
despite the inhuman obstacles put 
in their way. 


ILKA CHASE is the popular writer 
and lecturer, whose books include In 
Bed We Cry and Past Imperfect. She 
starred in the stage version of The 
Women. 
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Condensed from the book, “Free Admission” 


The Negroes and the Jews are 
unhappy races, but we are mis- 
taken when we think of them as 
inferior. The inferior, the con- 
temptible, misbegotten, tragic fig- 
ures deserving of blasting scorn 
are those who incite to hatred 
and practice persecution upon 
their fellowman. It is interesting 
to observe that with the psychol- 
ogy of the true bully they only 
do it when socially or profession. 
ally he is not on a par with them 
or when he is in the minority, 
when he is different as to color 
or bone formation, easily discern- 
ible, easily made a scapegoat for 
the bully’s own shortcomings and 
failures. 

Bullying also works in reverse. 
It is the easiest thing in the world 
to hate someone who holds a posi- 
tion superior to our own, and 
how convenient, what a_ blessed 
“out,” if he happens to be of 
another persuasion. ‘Were I to 
stoop to similar methods,” we 
say, “I, too, could succeed, but 
I am above such didos.” It is 
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hard to admit that we haven’t got 
what it takes and that someone 
else has. 

And apropos of the Negro, when 
the threadbare old question is 
raised, “Would you marry one? 
Would you let your daughter or 
your son or sister or your aunt 
Seraphina’s third cousin twice re- 
moved marry one?” I think we 
should answer without equivoca- 
tion. To say, “I never met one 
I would care to marry, but there 
are plenty of white people I 
would not marry either,” is beg- 
ging the question. We really 
mean we don’t want to be pinned 
down because the answer would 
almost certainly be no, but what 
is important is to understand our 
reasons for saying no. To search 
beyond the arbitrary conventions, 
to try to discover whether or not 
they are valid. 

As I see it now, if a white per- 
son and a Negro should fall in 
love and had to live in the United 
States, marriage, at this stage of 
our evolution, would be virtually 
impossible. 

Marriage between couples of 
similar background, education, 
color, race, and upbringing is al- 
ready fraught with hazards. To 
superimpose upon the normal 
reefs of matrimony the loneliness 
which would be induced by social 
ostracism, to see one’s children 
calumniated, ridiculed, and _ ig- 
nored would require more cour- 
age and endurance than most of 
us possess. Biologically speaking, 
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granted health and sound minds 


in both parents, there is no reason 
to think the children would be 
inferior. 

Were such a couple to live in 
a foreign country in a professional 
or artistic milieu, where there is 
usually a liberal outlook and an 
appreciation of individual worth 
and where the Negro is not an 
economic problem, the chance of 
their enjoying a normal content- 
ed existence would be greatly in- 
creased. 

Yet actually the social aspects 
of the question are of secondary 
importance. They are painful 
and significant since they are 
more than straws in the wind, 
they are whole meadows and 
fields and plains, they are whole 
continents indicating the political 
and social weather of a country, 
but even with that being so, the 
changing of the social pattern is 
up to the individual. 

Whether Negroes or Jews shall 
intermarry with other races and 
religions, whether they shall be 
accepted in certain clubs or live 
in privately owned apartment 
houses, is scarcely a federal prob- 
lem, nor should it be. The right 
of individuals, who have broken 
no law, not to be coerced against 
their wills is one of the pillars of 
freedom, but it is to be hoped 
that, through education, intoler- 
ance and prejudice will be wiped 
out, and the government is mak- 
ing an intelligent and humane 
effort to eradicate arbitrary bar- 


riers by the passage of its Fair 
Employment Practice Act and by 
test cases now before the courts 
for opening up restricted neigh- 
borhoods to Negro dwellings 
when those dwellings and their 
upkeep shall meet the required 
standards. 

In the meantime, regardless of 
the social or “society” aspect, 
what is vitally important is that 
thirteen million Negroes living 
in our midst, taxed like the rest 
of us, liable to be drafted like the 
rest of us, contributing an im- 
portant share to our artistic life, 
should have access to educational 
and economic and political op- 
portunity like the rest of us. 
What might follow would come 
about naturally, without urging 
or violence or taboos, because of 
mutual desire for further rela- 
tionship between equals, equally 
equipped for civilized living. 

One of the blocks to social 
equality is that even liberals who 
might be perfectly willing to wel- 
come “outsiders” into their own 
clubs or own neighborhoods are 
also perfectly willing to be mem- 
bers of those select groups, re- 
gardless of the fact that, as is the 
case with Jews, some of their 
closest friends may not enter 
there. 

It seems to me Utopian to ex- 
pect any brotherhood of man, 
but I like to think that someday 


our reason for rejecting other 
human beings will be because, 
knowing them, we find ourselves 
out of sympathy with them as in. 
dividuals, not because of the 
shape of their noses or the color 
of their skins. It will be we our- 
selves who will profit from the 
new attitude, since the scope and 
depth of our contacts will be 
greatly enriched, but we delude 
ourselves if we do not acknow- 
ledge the elements in any com. 
munity which will fight to the 
death to keep intact the ancient 
bigotries. 

Fortunately, since it will enable 
them to live without differentia- 
tion in the community, the 
colored race is gradually lighter, 
and yearly more Negroes pass as 
white people. There are perfectly 
sound, non-crackpot scientists and 
anthropologists who hold that 
within the next two hundred 
years the colored race in this 
country will have been absorbed, 
and that will be the solution to 
a vexatious, heartbreaking prob- 
lem; but it is the lazy man’s way 
and an indictment of the human 
race that all men should not stand 
upon the face of the earth, with- 
out having to lose their flavor, 
side by side, brothers and co- 
habitants of their mutually pos- 
sessed plane. 


Copyright 1948 by Ilka Chase Brown 
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Crack white newsmen show 
how prejudice creeps into columns 
of America's daily newspapers 


WRONG 


WITH THE 


WHITE 


By Jack R. Wright 
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N 1946 nine of the nation’s 

most accomplished newspaper 
editorial workers—seven men and 
two women, all white—spent a 
year at Harvard University as 
winners of the annual Nieman 
Fellowship. 

The sabbatical was for the pur- 
pose of improving their minds 
and enriching their knowledge of 
the world, although, as they put 
it, there was also time for beer 
at McBride’s, and, for the men, 
at least, “ample opportunity to 
review the coveys of barelegged 
Radcliffe girls.” 

But as always happens when 
guys and gals of the press get 
together, they ended up talking 
shop, discussing newspapers and 
what makes them tick, and by 
year’s end they had done what 
almost all newspapermen dream 
of doing: they had written a 
book. (Your Newspaper, Blue- 
print for a Better Press, Mac- 
millan.) 

It’s a good book. It dissects the 
white American press. It discusses 
monopoly, freedom of the press, 
the effect of advertising on edi- 
torial policy and numerous other 
matters which are seldom aired— 
least of all in the newspapers. 
The Nieman Fellows ask why the 
free press is not so free, and come 
up with some startling answers. 

The nine journalists also ex- 
plore quite thoroughly a_ basic 
weakness of the American news- 
paper: its sloppy, careless, unin- 
formed and sometimes vicious 
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treatment of racial and religious 
minorities. 

They launch their study with 
the rather obvious observation 


that the word “rape” in many. 


sections of the press is almost 
synonymous with “Negro,” and 
they tell a little story about one 
of the nation’s most colorful news- 
papers, Colonel McCormick’s Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

In 1945 the Tribune ran this 
headline: POLICE CAPTURE 
SUSPECT IN RAPE OF SAIL- 
OR’S WIFE. Just under the 
headline, the Nieman report con- 
tinues, “inserted in the first par- 
agraph of the story, was a_ pic- 
ture of a Negro. The impression 
inevitably produced in hasty 
readers was that the Negro was 
the suspect. Undoubtedly many 
readers never read far enough in 
the story to correct the impres- 
sion; it turned out, however, in 
the sixth paragraph, that the Ne- 
gro had no connection with the 
headline. He was involved in an 
entirely different incident; he had 
shot a white man who was try- 
ing to rape a three-year-old Ne- 
gro girl.” 

“This incident,” the report ob- 
serves, “points up another spe- 
cific count against many newspa- 
pers: their shameful treatment of 
those whom they seem to regard 
as second-class citizens—the mem- 
bers of minority groups. Negroes 
are special victims of this dis- 
crimination.” 

Not long afterward a mob of 
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white men slaughtered four Ne- 
groes on a country road in Geor-. 
gia. The New York Daily News 
(biggest circulation in the United 
States) buried the story on page 
eight, reserving page one for this 
lurid headline: POSSE, 110 COPS 
HUNT KILLER IN_ CEM. 
ETERY, a warmed-over, three- 
day-old story about a “‘starry-eyed” 
Negro who had allegedly killed 
a white woman and raped her 
daughter. 

Says the report: “North and 
South, most newspapers are con- 
sistently cruel to the colored man, 
patronizing him, keeping him in 
his place, thoughtlessly crucify. 
ing him in a thousand big and 
little ways. Every editor is aware 
of the double standard applied 
to news about Negroes and white 
men—but only dimly aware. In 
many newspapers a Negro is 
either an entertaining fool or a 
dangerous animal .. .” 

What kind of an animal? Gen- 
erally speaking, an “ape.” The 
International News Service, owned 
and controlled by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and blanketing one- 
third of the nation’s press, uses 
the word “ape’ in juxtaposition 
to the word “Negro” so often 
that there can be no doubt of it. 
In a single day (June 3, 1948) 
the INS broadsided the nation on 
high-speed teletypes with two 
stories concerning Negroes, both 
heavily-weighted with the word 
“ape” and varieties of it. 

The first was a feature story 
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vy Bob Considine about the old- 
time fighter, Joe Walcott. Con- 
sidine described him as “the most 
frightening-looking man who 
ever stepped into a ring .. . with 
arms so long that he could scratch 
his low-slung knees without bend- 
ing over ...a black head so 
tough that a generation of boxers 
broke their hands on it . . . black 
head like a battering ram... an 
ape-like right arm.” And, of 
course, like all Negroes, “be blew 
what money he had on easy liv- 
ing.” 

In a second story INS meets 
the demands of Negro and lib- 
eral groups by keeping the word 
“Negro” out of the lead para- 
graph of a murder story date- 
lined New York City, but in seven 
paragraphs it uses half-a-dozen 
words and phrases which news- 
paper readers have learned to 
identify with Negroes: “apelike 
... upper Manhattan (Harlem) 
... ape man... a Negro, over 
six feet tall, with sloping shoul- 
ders and unnaturally long, pow- 
erful arms (like an ape’s) .. . 
witnesses saw the ape man shuffle 
(like a Negro) ...” etcetera, ad 
nauseum. 

And on the same day, ‘inci- 
dentally, the House of Represen- 
tatives approved a_ten-million- 
dollar grant to newspapers and 
press associations for the spread 
of information abroad about the 
American way of life. 

The press in general and the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat in par- 
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ticular put a great amount of en- 
ergy into the telling of jokes 
about Negroes. The butt of the 
joke is usually either a fat Negro 
woman with an armful of pack- 
ages or a chicken-thief, and the 
Globe-Democrat likes to give 
these stories an “it-happened-in- 
St. Louis” angle, although they 
are generally fabricated by staff 
members or culled from old joke- 
books. All this in a city where 
thousands of Negroes have made 
vast strides forward. Says the 
Nieman report: ‘Publication of 
jokes like these . . . is far from a 
trivial matter to Negro readers. 
It should also be a matter of in- 
dignation and disgust to white 
readers.” 

The Nieman Fellows suggest: 
“The press should allocate more 
space to the dozens of different 
nationalities and races which have 
contributed to American develop- 
ment. A few news editors have 
attempted to cover the folkways 
of these groups, but too often 
these efforts merely emphasize the 
quaint or ‘picturesque’ aspects.” 

What’s wrong with the white 
press? 

Partly, misinformation, the re- 
sult of the haste and urgency of 
gathering, editing, writing and 
publishing world and local news 
seven days a week every week of 
the year. Thus in May, 1948, the 
Associated Press in a dispatch 
from Norman, Oklahoma, con- 
cerning the efforts of a Negro 
woman to attend state’s 
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“white” law school, could call the 
NAACP “The National Society 
for the Protection of the Colored 
Race.” 


The Nieman Fellows believe 
the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune represented American 


journalism at its best when, in 
‘the Fall of 1946, it successfully 
fought a group of citizens which 
was trying to oust a Negro 
teacher purely on the basis of her 
race. The Register-Tribune at- 
tacked the bigots “with one story 
and one hardhitting editorial, 
both beautifully handled. The 
objectors were never heard from 
again.” 

To the credit of the press it 
must also be said that it gave 
wide publicity to the Springfield 
Plan for education in democracy. 
And by and large the press has 
been good to Joe Louis and other 
outstanding Negro sports figures, 
although one might wish to see 
an end to feature stories begin- 
ning “Joe Louis is a credit to his 
race.” He is not, and the good 
things Negroes do should not re- 
flect upon the race any more than 
the deeds of a Negro murderer 
should. But the press is still not 
a grown-up thinker. 

More often than not, unfortu- 
_nately, the press has failed its ob- 
ligations to the people as a whole 
in a democracy striving for ideal 
human relationships. 

Where, the Nieman Fellows 
ask, was the press when David 
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Lilienthal was undergoing a 
Washington inquisition for the 
crime of being “a Jew and a lib- 
eral”? Where was the press when 
25 Negroes were on trial in Co. 
lumbia, Tennessee? Vincent Shee- 
an called this trial a test of “col- 
lective responsibility origi- 
nated by the British in India, de- 
veloped by the Nazis” and 
brought to full fruition “by the 
destruction of the village of 
Czechoslovakia.” At a 
trial of such monumental im- 
portance, where was the press? 

“Give light,” cry the Scripps- 
Howard papers, and the people 
will find the way.” This is the 
boast of the press—that it sheds 
light and leads the people to- 
ward the better life. But nine 
well-qualified newsmen of long 
training take sharp issue with the 
rulers of the American Fourth 
Estate. 

In particular, they say, the 
press fails to serve the Negro 
people in those battles which con- 
cern Negroes everybody— 
the fight for peace, justice and 
security. 

What do the publishers reply? 
‘Start your own newspapers. It’s 
a free country!” 

Okay, start your own_ paper. 
The Nieman Fellows estimate 
that anybody at all can start a 
modest-sized paper in the modest- 
sized town for—oh, say—five 
million dollars. 
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Rarely has a more moving, complete and classic statement of th 


race problem been made than this article by the noted British economist 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
THE SOUTH 


By Harold J. Laski 
HATEVER be the small 
improvements made here 


and there in the treatment of the 
Negro, he is, in general, as ruth- 
lessly exploited as the contempt 
and ingenuity of the South per- 
mit. 

He is exploited as citizen, as 
consumer, as producer. Whatever 
institutions can be so operated 
as to effect his being driven to a 
consciousness of inferiority and a 
sense of hoplessness, they are so 
operated. 

Even for the educated or 
wealthy Negro the South is a 
prison. Attempts by liberal- 
minded men and women to miti- 
gate the barbarity of the _pres- 
ent situation are always timid 
and utterly disproportionate to 
the scale of the problem. 


HAROLD J. LASKI is the out- 
standing British economist. His book 
The American Democracy has in the 
short time since its publication been 
accepted as classic on the social, polit- 
ical and economic history of America. 
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Condensed from the book, 
“The American Democracy” 


There is no real evidence to 
suggest that the Negroes can 
hope, even by a fully united 
effort, to secure any reasonable 
recognition of their claim to be 
recognized as American citizens 
without the alliance of a section 
of the white people in America 
big enough to compel the South 
to a revision of its basic atti- 
tudes. There is no prospect of © 
a successful revolt by the Ne- 
groes; not only are they too small 
in numbers, but revolt would lose 
them what small sympathy and 
support they at present receive 
from outside their ranks. 


Nothing in the evidence sug- 
gests a biological inferiority in 
the Negro as compared with the 
white man. When the barriers are 
down, his faculties are capable of 
making the same kind of con- 
tribution to civilized life as the 
white man. 

But the fact is that he is op- 
pressed and repulsed at every 
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turn. If he asserts his rights, he 
is arrogant; if he accepts humili- 
ation, he is servile. Whether it be 
education or health, the place 
where he lives or the place where 
he works, whether it is justice 
in the courts or justice in the leg- 
islature, the assumptions of 
Southern action are destructive 
of the very basis upon which the 
Negro can hope for fulfilment as 
a human being. 

There is no single vocation in 
which he does not suffer from 
being a Negro; there is no sin- 
gle environment in which he can 
hope, quite simply, to give ex- 
pression to his own personality. 
Even so tolerant and humane a 
president as Franklin Roosevelt 
hardly dared do more than pay 
occasional verbal homage to the 
Negro claim to be treated as a 
rational human being. 

No doubt there have been real 
and noble attempts to improve 
conditions — journalists, social 
workers, teachers, clergymen, 
trade-unionists have made such 
efforts. No one can look at the 
results and say honestly that they 
do more than touch the fringes of 
the problem. The only effective 
protection the Negro has lies in 
the fact that here is a chance of 
escape, and that the peculiar psy- 
chology of the South has not been 
‘able, in any comprehensive way, 
to penetrate other areas of the 
United States. 

That is not to say that he is 
not victimized politically, socially, 
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and economically outside the 
South; he is so victimized in ways 
that are often conscious and 
shameful. But that victimization 
in the North has neither the uni- 
versality nor the intensity of 
Southern victimization. It is not 
a social philosophy that has po- 
litical value and measurable 
economic consequences. It is less 
the deliberate humanization of a 
whole race than the vicious ex- 
ploitation of an individual here 
or a group there. There is not 
the same continuous and deter- 
mined effort to use the power of 
the state to keep the Negro from 
improving his position. There is 
not the same fantastic expecta- 
tion that the Negro will be con- 
tent, and ought to be content, 
to accept a status of permanent 
inferiority. There is not the 
same shadow of contingent disas- 
ter hanging over Negro life 
whenever, in the South, it chal- 
lenges the mores imposed _ by 
Southern ideas. The white man 
or woman who is friendly to 
Negro aspirations does not run 
the risk of boycott or worse. The 
judicial courts do not assume that 
there is one law for the black 
and another law for the white; 
nor is there a gap of the same 
width and depth in their treat- 
ment at the hands of the police. 
Negro success does not arouse the 
same resentment and social dis- 
crimination, while it is still real, 
and often important, is not an 
organized framework of policy 
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to which the white man, as well 
as the Negro, must adjust him- 
self. 

It would serve no useful pur- 
pose for me to document these 
generalizations; Professor Gun- 
nar Myrdal and _ his associates 
have done this so fully and de- 
cisively in the book The Ameri- 
can Dilemma that it does not 
need to be done again. I desire 
only to draw certain inferences, 
which are, I think, of real im- 
portance, from the facts these 
generalizations summarize. 

There is not basic difference 

* between Nazi racial theories 

and those, in general, of the 
South. When the Southerner 
talks of freedom and democracy, 
a priori, h€ excludes*the Negro 
people from their benefits. 
a The treatment of the Ne- 
gro in the South induces in 
the white citizen all the evil 
characteristics of a Herrenvolk. 
It makes brutality, violence, ex- 
ploitation, arrogance, all seem 
natural. It encourages lawless- 
ness, and this disrespect for law 
extends to those whose business 
it is to enforce the law and to 
promote respect for it. 

These qualities easily, and 
perhaps only  half-consciously, 
become extended from treatment 
of the Negro to treatment of the 
poor white. The depressed con- 
dition of the poor white is in 
large part the outcome of the 
fact that to grind down a group 
in a subordinate position has be- 
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come part of the habitual strategy 
of Southern whites in a position 
ol power. 
3, The treatment of the Negro 
makes the Southerner who 
seeks to aid him a condition that 
verges on the impossible. He 
risks too much by continuity of 
friendly action; nothing but con- 
tinuity of friendly action is like- 
ly to be of any avail. The fatal 
consequences of this dilemma in 
Southern life can be seen by any- 
one who compares the governors 
and senators from the South, up 
to some such time as the Missouri 
Compromise, with their succes- 
sors in the period since the Civil 
War. I think it is true that some 
of those successors were the vic- 
tims “of the very system they 
helped to impose; but there can 
be no doubt that they helped to 
lower the standard of American 
political life in general, and of 
Southern political life in partic- 
ular. 
4. That lower standard is re- 
flected in the behaviour of 
American political parties to this 
vital test of the reality of Ameri- 
can ideals. At no time since the 
Civil War has the Democratic 
party, even in the Northern 
states, dared to face the implica- 
tions of Southern treament of 
the Negro, lest it lose the politi- 
cal, and especially the electoral, 


.advantage of the “Solid South’; 


and this is true of presidents so 
liberal as Woodrow Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt as of a con- 


servative president like Grover 
Cleveland. Nor is the Republican 
record different in any vital way. 
While it has often denounced 
the behavior of the South, it 
has always consistently avoided 
the obligation to act about the 
the consequences of that behav- 
ior. When Republicans are in 
office, Negroes get a somewhat 
larger share of the patronage 
than they receive from the Dem- 
ocrats, but there is no other de- 
cisive difference. 

The evil consequences do not 
end there. The United States 
has a long and honorable rec- 
ord of protest, as in the case of 
the Jews in Tsarist Russia and 
in Nazi Germany, of protest 
against the ill-treatment of mi- 
norities abroad; but there can be 
no doubt that the sincerity of 
its crusades has been called into 
doubt, and their effectiveness se- 
riously weakened, by knowledge 
of the American record in the 
case of the Negro. This was es- 
pecially notable in the reception 
of American criticism of British 
policy in India; and there were 
signs that a tendency was grow- 
ing in the United States towards 
a better “appreciation” of that 
policy as a kind of quid pro quo 
for British silence about the 
American problem. 

These crusades also raise the 
interesting question of whether 
they are a sublimation of the 
guilt felt by innumerable Amer- 
icans outside the South, and by 
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some inside it, for their acquies. 
cence in the deliberate exclusion 
of millions of their citizens from 
any real share in the major 
amenities of civilized life. The 
treatment of the Negro has its 
repercussion, if in a lesser de- 
gree because they are fewer in 
number, upon the attitude 
wards Mexicans, Chinese, and 
Japanese in the United States. 
Mexicans have a slightly better 
chance than Negroes, but the 
usual Southern practice is. stil’ 
wholesale exploitation the 
ground of racial inferiority. 
There has been a barrier be. 
tween the Americans and _ their 
oriental communities ever since 
the stoppage of immigration 
from the East. Though nothing 
like the intensity of the Negro 
issue is involved, there have been 
invisible, yet formidable, imped. 
iments in the way of the Chinese 
or Japanese who sought, as 
American citizens, for equality 
of treatment. The removal, after 
Pearl Harbor, of thousands of 
Japanese from the Pacific states 
to what were virtually concentra- 
tion camps, even where they were 
American-born, may, in_ particu: 
lar instances, have been justified 
as a security measure in time of 
war. But, on the evidence, it must 
be said that the ruthless and 
wholesale fashion in which the 
removal was carried out was a 
cynical violation of the civil 
rights of American citizens, 
which is an ugly precedent. | 
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must add that the record of 
American-born Japanese in the 
Armed Forces .of the United 
States offers no justification for 
the scale of the measures used 
against civilian persons of the 
same type; and the effort of states 
and areas to prevent their return 
to their homes, after the defeat 
of the Japanese, bears all the 
marks of an organized exploita- 
tion of popular, and mainly ig- 
rorant, emotions by interests 
eocerned to profit in the up- 
rooting. If it was possible to 
apply selective internment to 
suspicious German - Americans 
or Italian-Americans, the same 
method could have been applied 
to Japanese-Americans whose loy- 
alty was in doubt. That it was 
not was the result of color preju- 
dice; and this was rooted in the 
habits engendered by the treat- 
ment of the Negro. 

The problems involved are ob- 
viously an inheritance from the 
era of slavery. They cannot be 
approached, much solved, 
except upon the basis of an un- 
derstanding that the South has 
maintained all that it was legally 
possible to retain of the slavery 
system before Emancipation, and 
that, after the brief interlude of 
‘Black Reconstruction,” it has 
been able to do so by the tacit 
acquiescence of the federal gov- 
ernment and the careful inertia 
of Northern public opinion; the 
grounds for this maintenance 
are, I think, clear. In part it was 
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a compensation for defeat. It en- 
abled the South to convince it- 
self that even if it was defeated 
by superior force on the field of 
battle, it was still able, in a fun- 
damental way, to win the peace 
by forcing the military victors 
to accept the formal principle of 
abolition while retaining the sub- 
stance of racial domination. In 
part it was an economic maneu- 
ver by the old leaders of the 
South, in alliance with Northern 
capitalists, to turn the South into 
virtually a semi-African or Indo- 
nesian colony to be exploited by 
the typical methods of economic 
imperialism. 

The pattern of Negro subordi- 
nation, moreover, has served as 
the basis upon which to treat the 
poor whites, both in industry and 
agriculture, with much of the 
same ruthless disregard for free- 
dom and civil liberties, to obtain 
the maximum profit from their 
exploitation. That is shown by 
the virtual peonage of the share- 
croppers and by the unhappy eco- 
nomic condition of the workers 
in the cotton towns; and it has 
been brought out with striking 
clarity in the joint relations of 
industry and government in their 
attitude to trade-unionism and 
to strikes. 

The continuation, after the 
Civil War was over, of the social 
and economic isolation of the 
poor whites from the Negroes has 
meant a deep division among the 
wage-earning class of which the 
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employers, both in agriculture 
and industry, have taken full ad- 
vantage. 

In the general result, it is dif- 
ficult to see any fundamental 
change in the vital relationships 
of Southern society. There is far 
greater tension. The Negro, in 
spite of all handicaps, has ad- 
vanced in a remarkable way; he 
is more conscious of his powers, 
more confident of his achieve- 
ments, less willing to accept the 
relation of servility than at any 
previous time. His leaders—and 
he has had remarkable leaders 
—are fully aware that Southern 
liberalism is an extraordinary 
sensitive plant, more likely to 
wither than any other effort to 
be tolerant in the whole United 
States. They know, too, that 
whatever issue there is about 
which the South is prepared to 
be reasonable, it shows no greater 
understanding of the need for 
equality of status than it did 
thirty years ago. 

I do not deny that there are 
exceptions, some of them out- 
standing exceptions. No one 
can read the decisions of Mr. 
Justice Black in civil liberties 
cases affecting the Negro which 
have come before the Supreme 
Court, or the speeches of Sen- 
ator Lister Hill of Alabama, or 
the journalistic efforts of men 
like Mr. Virginius Dabney and 
Mr. Jonathan Daniels, without 
the conviction that, Southerners 
though they be, they are deeply 
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disturbed by the insistence of the 
South on clinging to its tradi. 
tional pattern of social life. But 
it is only honest to say that they, 
and the small number of men 
and women like them, are excep. 
tions. 

The liberal in the South is per- 
manently on the defensive. He 
lives in an atmosphere which, be- 
cause it is contemptuous of his 
liberalism, always compels him 
to protest his love of the South, 
his recognition of its special po- 
sition, his realization that the 
particular case which has made 
him rise to protest is an excep- 
tional case. He must never be 
too insistent; he must be careful 
not to give the impression that 
he is making a general indict- 
ment. 

It is only the very occasional 
man of national reputation, like 
President Frank P. Graham of 
the University of North Caro- 
lina, who is strong enough to re. 
sist the impact of the mental cli- 
mate without risk to his position 
or his reputation. 

Nor do the Southern intel- 
lectuals generally avoid that be- 
trayal of their function which is 
the final sin against the light. 
On the contrary, far too many of 
them either evade their respon- 
sibility altogether, or take refuge 
in strident paradoxes, or in pa 
thetic clichés like the insistence 
that Northerners cannot under- 
stand the South, or that, if the 
outsider would not meddle in 
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what is not his concern, the re- 
lation of Negro and white would 
not be a problem, or that only 
citizens of the South can readily 
know the inner reality of the 
problem. The observer must 
either see the tragic situation in 
the Southern states himself, or 
hear Southern senators opposing, 
for example, congressional legis- 
lation intended to make the fran- 
chise for the Negro real by abol- 
ishing the poll-tax, or intended 
to establish decent standards in 
Negro wage rates, to’ realize what 
the system breeds. 

“The interest felt by the non- 
slave-holders of the South in this 
question,”” wrote a Kentucky ed- 
itor in 1860, “is not prompted 
by dollars and cents. Their zeal 
for their social institutions does 
not rest upon a pecuniary calcu- 
lation, nor does it arise from an 
apprehension of loss of property. 
It is emotional and deep-seated. 
They believe slavery to be its re- 
ward, they believe it elevates and 
enhances labor. Its effect is felt 
in society, and brings a condition 
of public sentiment, taste and 
life, entirely congenial to their 
taste and feelings .. . The strong- 
est pro-slavery men in this state 
are those who do. not own one 
dollar of slave property. Go to 
the mountains and find there 
thousands of as true Southern 
men as tread the soil of the cot- 
ton states, yet comparatively few 
own slaves. They are sturdy yeo- 
men who cultivate the soil, tend 
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their own crops; but, if need be, 
would stand to their section till 
the last one of them fell.” 

If slavery has gone, the pat- 
tern of social relationships which 
is implied in this quotation has 
fully remained. So, too, has So- 
ciologist George Fitzhugh’s argu- 
ment that the opponent of this 
pattern has socialism as his real 
objective. He thought that if only 
Jefferson’s liberal ideas could be 
removed from the principles of 
the Democratic Party, it would 
protect the true conservative 
order that was in the making; 
otherwise the drift of events 
would be bound to move towards 
a revolution which would end in 
a military dictatorship. 

This fantistic dream-world has 
merely adapted itself, where the 
Negro in the South is concerned, 
to a situation where the legal 
principle of chattel slavery has 
gone. But the romantic idyll 
which was written for its defense 
—an idyll which Mark Twain, 
himself a Southerner, thought 
traceable to the influence of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels—still per- 


_sists. When an eminent Southern 


novelist like Ellen Glasgow strips 
the romanticism which forms a 
protective mask off Virginia, she 
is charged with looking at the 
society she describes with “un- 
Southern ideas,” and she is told 
that “she has understood the 


weakness of the Southern tradi- 
tion more than its strength, and 
has often warped strength to look 
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William T. 
Couch, who is himself a liberal 


like weakness.” 


Southerner, can actually agree 
that “the intellectual who fights 
against the exclusion of the Ne- 
gro intellectual from cating 
places, hotels, and social gather- 
ings of whites . . . who limits his 
fight to discrimination against 
the Negro intellectual, is of ex- 


tremely doubtful service to the 
y 


race”; and he gives the extraor- 
dinary defence of this view that 
segregation forces Negroes who 
might otherwise isolate them- 
selves “to take up the cudgels for 
their people.” He insists that 
there is a “sound reason, at least 
for the present time,” for the 
practice of educational segrega- 
tion. He suspects that the major- 
ity of Negroes do not overcome 
their handicaps because they lack 
the necessary ability and that “it 
is entirely possible that most of 
them would not improve a great 
deal under the best conditions.” 

Mr. Couch, I think rightly, 
argues that the “conception of 
Southern economy in terms of 
cheap and servile labor is the 
main source of most of the Ne- 
gro’s (and the poor white man’s) 
disabilities, and that this concep- 
tion and the system which gives 
it effect must be changed before 
the genius of the Southern peo- 
ple, white and black, can find its 
full expression.” He yet thinks 
that it could be argued—and 
with much truth in his opinion 
—that “bad as conditions are for 
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the Negro in the South, with a 
few exceptions . . . his condition 
in the South is generally better 
than anywhere else on the face 
of the earth.” He agrees upon 
the difficulty of change in the 
Southern white mind. “She (the 
South) scornfully rejects expert 
diagnosis and treatment, and she 
persistently fails to treat herself 
or even to recognize that her en- 
ergy and genius are paralyzed by 
a malady which could certainly 
be rendered less burdensome, 
which with’ careful, persistent 
treatment might even be trans. 
formed into another’ of her 
charms.” 

The assumptions which under- 
lie what Mr. Couch calls the 
“faith’’ of a Southern liberal are 
of ‘fascinating interest. ven- 
ture to believe that his attribu- 
tion of Southern difficulties to 
Southern dependence on “cheap 
and servile labor’ is right. But 
behind that view are further as. 
sumptions which Mr. Couch. 
herein a typical Southern liberal. 
does not explore. The South, for 
him, is a woman; the removal ol 
the source of her difficulties 
would be the restoration of “her 
charms”; here is already the im- 
plied acceptance of that easy ro- 
manticism of which Mark Twain 
spoke. It rests upon the illusion 
that the citizens of the South are 
really a special people, that if 
one could only get back to the 
older South, all the virtues which 
enabled it to breed statesmen, 
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and loyalty and chivalry, and the 
kind of feudal obligation to de- 
pendents which was so general 
and so touching before the Civil 
War, would, somehow, re-emerge. 

He -already believes that the 
Negro fails because he has not 
the capacity to overcome the 
handicaps placed in his way; and 
this is an inference drawn from 
the fact that since a very few 
Negro intellectuals in the South 
have been able to overcome 
them, this is the obvious proof 
that the fittest have survived. Mr. 
Couch does not mention that, 
outside the Negro colleges in the 
South, practically all the Negro 
intellectuals who have “over- 
come” the handicaps were al- 
ready Northerners, or else had to 
leave the South to overcome 
them; and when he “suspects” 
that, even if the handicaps were 


“removed and the “best condi- 


tions” .created in their place, 
“most of them would not im- 
prove a great deal,” it is obvious 
that, though unconsciously, he 
accepts the Southern view of the 
permanently inferior biological 
endowment of the Negro which 
could never rise high enough to 
take advantage of the “best con- 
ditions.” 

There is, in fact, as Professor 
Myrdal has demonstrated in his 
monumental study, no evidence 
to show that Negro inferiority, 
in any particular, has any source 
other than the environment 
which is forced upon them; and 
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there is no evidence to suggest 
that the historic “idyll” of the 
South was ever available to more 
than two-tenths of one per cent 
of all the white population in 
the South before the Civil War; 
that is, if we assume that the 
leisured aristocracy which gave 
content to its civilization was 
composed of those who owned 
at least one hundred slaves. The 
“Virginia dynasty” of men like 
Jefferson, John Taylor, and Mad- 
ison apart, there is no literature 
and no science in the old South 
which is comparable to the qual- 
ity of what was achieved in the 
North without the advantage of 
the “peculiar institution.” 

The legend of Southern cul- 
ture is, in a high degree, noth- 
ing more than another example 
of that fertile source of confusion 
between leisure and culture 
which has its roots in the Renais- 
sance tradition of the “gentle- 
man”; it identifies elegance and 
what Veblen called “conspicuous 
waste” with a high quality of civ- 
ilization; the “new” South is 
somewhat overwhelmed as_ it 
looks back on the eighty years 
since the Civil War and _ notes, 
above all in the textile industry, 
the immense progress it has made 
in manufactures. The result is a 
profound complacency which 
grows angry at an attempt to dis- 
cover the causes of its wealth. 
“The whole attitude of the sec- 
tion,” writes Professor Broadus 
Mitchell, “reaches back to the ag- 
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ricultural South of Slavery, the 
fighting South of the Civil War, 
and the punished South of the 
Reconstruction.” 

The truth is, as Professor 
Mitchell has emphasized, that 
after the Civil War the South had 
an industrial revolution, to the 
understanding of which it 
brought the state of mind by 
which it had been possessed since 
the days of Calhoun. The im- 
mense growth of its cotton in- 
dustry was the cause of the plan- 
tation owner being replaced by 
the capitalist as the dominant 
figure in its economy. Sometimes 
with honest ingenuousness, most 
often with that shrewd cunning 
which he insisted was the special 
vice of the Northern manufac- 
turer, he preached industrial de- 
velopment as the source of South- 
ern salvation. The clergy were his 
allies, so were the journalists, so, 
if less directly, were the econo- 
mists and sociologists of the uni- 
versities. 

The cotton town was to be the 
plantation. It was to be distin- 
guished by the same paternalism, 
the same self-sufficiency, the same 


sense that the economic relation, 


between employer and wage-earn- 
er was not a cash-nexus merely, 
as in the North, but a mellow 
and kindly fellowship in which 
both co-operated to put the South 
on its feet once more. The hours 
might be long; the work might 
be intense; communal social serv- 
ices might be replaced by com- 
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pany philanthropy; child labor 
might be normal; a good deal oi 
family life might have to be sac- 
rificed to the need for women 
to work to augment the poor 
wages of the husband; trade. 
unionism might have to be dis- 
couraged, even fought, with the 
aid of the state militia, the po- 
lice, and private guards, lest the 
most evil of Northern agitators, 
the walking delegate, set in op 
eration from outside those forces 
of discontent which could so eas- 
ily lead through things like 
strikes to delay in Southern re 
covery. All this was the naturai 
price to pay for giving back to 
the South the great primacy it 
once enjoyed in the life of the 
American nation. 

It is not difficult to understand 
why this appeal came with such 
force to the poor whites. They 
had the common memories, with 
their new masters, of comrades 
who had fought side by side in 
a great war. They were ready to 
regard the free Negro as their 
enemy since, after all, it was for 
his emancipation that the North- 
ern armies had broken the South 
into pieces; and it was in the 
name of the Negro’s elevation 
that the legion of carpet-baggers 
had descended like locusts—so 
the legend ran—upon the South, 
to line their own pockets at the 
expense of humiliating, after de- 
feat, Southern citizens whose only 
offence was their willingness to 
risk their lives for their country. 
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After all, the leaders in the in- 
dustrialization of the South were 
in considerable part the men 
whom the poor whites had been 
accustomed to follow _ before 
1861. They were grateful for the 
effort which gave them regular 
wages and a good deal of social 
welfare instead of the mean eco- 
nomic life on soil-eroded farms 
where the owner was in debt and 
the tenant could escape from his 
landlord only by leaving his half- 
derelict farm and moving on to 
new lands where there was rumor 
of hope. They were gratfeful; and 
their first concern was that this 
opportunity of a livelihood, 
which, if it was hard, was still 
steady, should not be snatched 
from them by the mass of Ne- 
groes only too eager to take their 
place and to work for wages even 
less than the white man’s, since, 
as hardly human, their needs 
were less. To translate this situa- 
tion into the familiar categories 
of the slave tradition of South- 
ern economic and social relation- 
ships must have seemed to them, 
who had shared the pre-war 
faith with their new masters, a 
right and natural thing. 

That, I think, is how the pres- 
ent pattern of social thought be- 
gan in the South after the sur- 
render of Lee. It was an obvious 
response to immediate opportu- 
nity, perhaps even to immediate 
necessity. Few of those who made 
the response were in a situation 
to take long-term views of it. 
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Their wants were urgent; tr. 
sought to defend them by adapt- 
ing to their service, the only phi- 
losophy they knew. So that even 
when, by the First World War, 
factors like the movement of the 
Negro to the North, and the gen- 
eral stoppage of European im- 
migration into the United States, 
had enormously altered the sit- 
uation in the South and thus ren- 
dered the traditional philosophy 
and the relations it implied so 
obsolete that they were a mas- 
sive obstacle to further progress 
in the South the persistence of 
the traditional philosophy could 
be shaken but not broken. 
Indeed, there is an important 
sense in which its very obso- 
lescence gave it a hold. It had 
about it the kind of nostalgic 
pathos which made Jacobitism re- 
tain its hold long after it had 
become irrelevant to reality. 
The consequence of this is that 
the Negro future is bound up 
with a series of vicious circles 
from some of which he can never 
hope to escape merely by his own 
effort. The Negro is held down 
because it is to the interest of 
the Southern white—a real inter- 
est in the case of the Southern 
capitalist, a psychological com- 
pensation in the case of the poor 
white—to keep him from a share 
in political power; and the North 
does not interfere, partly because 
the power of capitalism in the 
South is a_ reinforcement of 
Northern capitalism in the indus- 
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ricultural South of Slavery, the 
fighting South of the Civil War, 
and the punished South of the 
Reconstruction.” 

The truth is, as_ Professor 
Mitchell has emphasized, that 
after the Civil War the South had 
an industrial revolution, to the 
understanding of which it 
brought the state of mind by 
which it had been possessed since 
the days of Calhoun. The im- 
mense growth of its cotton in- 
dustry was the cause of the plan- 
tation owner being replaced by 
the capitalist as the dominant 
figure in its economy. Sometimes 
with honest ingenuousness, most 
often with that shrewd cunning 
which he insisted was the special 
vice of the Northern manufac- 
turer, he preached industrial de- 
velopment as the source of South- 
ern salvation. The clergy were his 
allies, so were the journalists, so, 
if less directly, were the econo- 
mists and sociologists of the uni- 
versities. 

The cotton town was to be the 
plantation. It was to be distin- 
guished by the same paternalism, 
the same self-sufficiency, the same 


sense that the economic relation , 


between employer and wage-earn- 
er was not a cash-nexus merely, 
as in the North, but a mellow 
and kindly fellowship in which 
both co-operated to put the South 
on its feet once more. The hours 
might be long; the work might 
be intense; communal social serv- 
ices might be replaced by com- 
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pany philanthropy; child labor 
might be normal; a good deal ol 
family life might have to be sac- 
rificed to the need for women 
to work to augment the poor 
wages of the husband; trade. 
unionism might have to be dis- 
couraged, even fought, with the 
aid of the state militia, the po- 
lice, and private guards, lest the 
most evil of Northern agitators, 
the walking delegate, set in op 
eration from outside those forces 
of discontent which could so eas- 
ily lead through things _ like 
strikes to delay in Southern re 
covery. All this was the naturai 
price to pay for giving back to 
the South the great primacy it 
once enjoyed in the life of the 
American nation. 

It is not difficult to understand 
why this appeal came with such 
force to the poor whites. They 
had the common memories, with 
their new masters, of comrades 
who had fought side by side in 
a great war. They were ready to 
regard the free Negro as their 
enemy since, after all, it was for 
his emancipation that the North- 
ern armies had broken the South 
into pieces; and it was in the 
name of the Negro’s elevation 
that the legion of carpet-baggers 
had descended like locusts—so 
the legend ran—upon the South, 
to line their own pockets at the 
expense of humiliating, after de- 
feat, Southern citizens whose only 
offence was their willingness to 
risk their lives for their country. 
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After all, the leaders in the in- 
dustrialization of the South were 
in considerable part the men 
whom the poor whites had been 
accustomed to follow _ before 
1861. They were grateful for the 
effort which gave them regular 
wages and a good deal of social 
welfare instead of the mean eco- 
nomic life on soil-eroded farms 
where the owner was in debt and 
the tenant could escape from his 
landlord only by leaving his half- 
derelict farm and moving on to 
new lands where there was rumor 
of hope. They were gratfeful; and 
their first concern was that this 
opportunity of a __ livelihood, 
which, if it was hard, was still 
steady, should not be snatched 
from them by the mass of Ne- 
groes only too eager to take their 
place and to work for wages even 
less than the white man’s, since, 
as hardly human, their needs 
were less. To translate this situa- 
tion into the familiar categories 
of the slave tradition of South- 
ern economic and social relation- 
ships must have seemed to them, 
who had shared the pre-war 
faith with their new masters, a 
right and natural thing. 

That, I think, is how the pres- 
ent pattern of social thought be- 
gan in the South after the sur- 
render of Lee. It was an obvious 
response to immediate opportu- 
nity, perhaps even to immediate 
necessity. Few of those who made 
the response were in a situation 
to take long-term views of it. 
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Their wants were urgent; they 
sought to defend them by adapt- 
ing to their service, the only phi- 
losophy they knew. So that even 
when, by the First World War, 
factors like the movement of the 
Negro to the North, and the gen- 
eral stoppage of European im- 
migration into the United States, 
had enormously altered the sit- 
uation in the South and thus ren- 
dered the traditional philosophy 
and the relations it implied so 
obsolete that they were a mas- 
sive obstacle to further progress 
in the South the persistence of 
the traditional philosophy could 
be shaken but not broken. 
Indeed, there is an important 
sense in which its very obso- 
lescence gave it a hold. It had 
about it the kind of nostalgic 
pathos which made Jacobitism re- 
tain its hold long after it had 
become irrelevant to reality. 
The consequence of this is that 
the Negro future is bound up 
with a series of vicious circles 
from some of which he can never 
hope to escape merely by his own 
effort. The Negro is held down 
because it is to the interest of 
the Southern white—a real inter- 
est in the case of the Southern 
capitalist, a psychological com- 
pensation in the case of the poor 
white—to keep him from a share 
in political power; and the North 
does not interfere, partly because 
the power of capitalism in the 
South is a_ reinforcement of 
Northern capitalism in the indus- 
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tries of which it has large invest- 
ments, and partly because it has 
no desire to fight over again the 
battle of the Negro. 

And the Negro is held down 
economically because, once he 
began to rise, the whole eco- 
nomic structure of Southern in- 
dustry, would be in jeopardy and 
the issue would be set in the per- 
spective of a threat to white su- 
premacy there. For an economic 
rise would mean a strong Negro 
trade-unionism, which, as it was 
successful, would obviously lead 
to a similar development among 
white wage-earners; and the ob- 
vious answer to such an effort on 
the part of Southern manufac- 
turers would be to use the fear 
of Negro domination so that ra- 
cial hatred could offset class 
struggle. 

Nor can one look for any se- 
rious advance in social status for 
the Negro except in terms of 
greater economic well-being. He 
must be held down socially, since 
that is the tribute paid by South- 
ern capitalism to its white wage- 
earners in return for an eco- 
nomic submissiveness which, de- 


spite occasional strikes of some. 


magnitude, and spasmodic 
tempts by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, is in 
startling contrast to the workers’ 
outlook in other parts of the 
United’ States. The compulsory 
prostration of the Southern Ne- 
gro is the foundation upon which 
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the whole super-structure of the 
South’s social economy has been 
built. To change the one is nec- 
essarily to compel vast changes 
in the other. 

Those changes will be slow in 
coming. It is significant that the 
benefits distributed by the New 
Deal in the South gave least to 
the Negro, who needed them 
most. It is still more significant 
that, not even under the pro. 
found and dramatic pressure o! 
a war in which one of the things 
made unmistakably plain was the 
tragic evil of racialism, was there 
any sign of a Southern effort to 
revise the pattern of its social 
action. 

Only when large-scale econom- 
ic pressure forces the workers in 
the South to recognize that they 
are themselves the victims of Ne- 
gro victimization, that those 
whom they have helped to re- 
press are, in fact, their natura’ 
allies, will that revision be un- 


dertaken. 
It is even a matter for serious 
doubt whether it can be at- 


tempted under anything like the 
existing capitalism of the South. 
For that capitalism, behind the 
mask of a well-meaning paternal- 
ism, is a domestic form of Amer: 
ican imperialism in which the 
workers are divided from one an- 
other, the better to be exploited, 
in much the same way as _ the 
British government in India 
played off Hindu against Moslem 
the better to protect its own 
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power from invasion. The walls 
of that American imperialism are 
still strong; and the Negroes have 
no trumpet whose sound could 
be the signal for their destruc- 
tion. 


Yet a wise South would be 
aware that it cannot permanent- 
ly maintain its “peculiar institu- 
tion” in an epoch when, all over 
the world, the colored peoples 
have begun to resist subordina- 
tion, and when there is growing 
proof that historical forces no 


longer make it compatible with 
the emerging future. That is clear 
from India to China, from Indo- 
nesia and French Indo-China; 
even more, it is clear from the 
experience and teaching of So- 
viet Russia. The tragedy of the 
South is likely to be that in the 
next age, as in 1861, it will lack 
both the knowledge and the im- 
agination to recognize for its own 
sake how urgent it is to be wise 
in time. 

Copyright, 1948, by Viking Press Inc. 

(Price $6.50) 


Waiting for the Train Not to Come In 


A BACKWOODS Negro farmer in Dixie went to the movies 
in a small nearby town for the first time and he was fascinated 
by one scene in which a trio of girls started to undress to go 
swimming. Just as they were about to strip, a train came 
along to block the view. By the time the caboose had passed 
the girls were already in the water. 

The farmer sat through three showings. Finally an usher 
noticed him staying on and asked why he had remained 
through so many shows. 

“Well,” said the farmer. “I figure that one of these times 
that train is going to be late.” 


Frank Washington 
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290—NEW SONG IN A STRANGE LAND by EstHer Warner 

(Houghton Mifflin, $3.50). Wife of a biologist who went to work on the 

Firestone plantation in Liberia, Mrs. Warner tells the story of her efforts 

to understand and appreciate the native culture of the black republic 

in Africa. Hers is a far cry from the usual travel books with their jibing 

at natives. She learned to respect the dignity and stature of the Liberian 

Negro and thereby was able to get a genuine feeling for the folklore 

of the people. 
289—THE STILWELL PAPERS by Generar JosepH W. 
(Sloane, $4). It is unusual for a man to speak more loudly and stirringly 
in death than in life but the forthright U.S. military man who commanded 
our forces in the Far East in the dark days after the fall of Singapore has 
done a magnificent job in this posthumous work. He tells frankly and 
honestly what went on in the Far East, gives his estimates of men from 
FDR to Chiang Kai-shek. It’s a sizzling expose of the Army and some 
of the figures who became heroes in World War II. 

291—THE INCREDIBLE CROSBY by Barry ULanov (Whittlesey, 

$3.50). Jazz expert Ulanov, whose previous book was a profile on Duke 

Ellington, has now turned his attention to the crooner who is the biggest 

box office attraction in America. The Crosby biography turns out to be 

a typical success story interspersed with choice personality tidbits about 

Bing. Ulanov has done some fruitful digging and come up with an enter- 

taining as well as often-revealing work. 
292—THE NEGRO IN AMERICA by Arno tp Rose (Harper, $3.75). 
This is a condensed version of Gunnar Myrdal’s monumental work, An 
American Dilemma, done by one of his associates in the origin study. 
Although necessarily cut to the bone from the bulky two volumes which 
Myrdal did, the new book retains enough facts and ideas to stand very 
well on its own. It is far easier as well as briefer reading, ought to get 
wider circulation than the 30,000 figure which the original work reached. 

294—THE LEGEND OF HENRY FORD by Kerr Swarp (Rinehart, 

$5). For many years it has been hard to distinguish fact from myth when 

speaking of the great auto maker of Detroit but now author Sward has 

come up with a carefully-documented study of Henry Ford that is a model 

of debunking. Included in his story are a half dozen pages or so on 

Ford’s relations with Negroes. While crediting Ford with giving Negroes 

an opportunity to work at decent wages, Sward does well in pointing 

out that Ford was not with ulterior motives. Count this volume as first 

rate reading throughout. 
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2973—THE GULF OF TIME by Roserr Stanpisu (Macmillian, $3). 
World traveller Robert Standish is one of those Englishmen who believes 
that the “heathen natives” in far-off corners of the earth have many 
virtues that civilized peoples cannot boast. In his newest novel set in 
New Guinea, he has again portrayed the primitive “savages” with a warm 
glow that is usually not found in many books. He tells his exciting 
adventure tale of the assorted characters—-white and Negro—on Bougain- 
ville with a zesty relish. 


295—TOWARDS THE SUNSET by Muriet Etwoop (Scribner’s, $3). 
Third in a series of novels on a French-Canadian family, this newest 
volume follows the Boissart family in the development of the French 
territory in early days when civilization was just emerging from the wilder- 
ness. Set in the 18th century, the book gives a realistic portrait of the 
times and follows the exciting days when Indians still lurked in the forests. 


296—THE NAZAROVS by Marxoosu Fiscuer (Harper, $3). The 
life and times of Russia through four generations, from czarism to 
communism, is followed with a spuming anti-Soviet bias through this 
bulky novel by the wife of the well-known foreign correspondent Louis 
Fischer. Admittedly with an axe to grind, the author tries valiantly and 
occasionally successfully to put into novel form her bitterness against the 
Russian way. Even the most virulent anti-Stalinist will have to admit 
that artistically Mrs. Fischer’s book is more politics than literature. 


297—THE NEGRO FAMILY IN THE U. S. by E.  Franxuin 
Frazirr (Citadel, $5). One of the really classic studies of the Negro has 
been reissued with revisions to bring the book up to date. Frazier’s work 
has been out of print for some time. Citadel Press is to be complimented 
for filling the void with this new edition. 


298—VINE OF GLORY by Mary Jackson Kino (Bobbs Merrill, 
$3). This is another one of those Dixie race relations novels that has 
the best of intentions, but does not succeed because its people are sym- 
bols and its actions newspaper headlines. The story of a Southern white 
girl who came to see through race discrimination is wrapped around 
an exciting enough plot, but Miss King’s characters are either villians 
or heroes and remain hollow men at best. The melodramatic ending 
with its lynching and final happy conclusion reads like a pulp. 
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Race discrimination in South Africa is unmatched in entire world 


By A. T. Steele 


Condensed from 
New York Herald-Tribune 


HE UNION OF SOUTH 

AFRICA is a racial crazy quilt 
of unmatched complexity. Even 
the hurried tourist cannot fail to 
observe the complications it has 
brought into this country’s day- 
to-day existence. In the streets, 
in the stores, on the railways, he 
is confronted by the two official 
languages—English and the 
Dutchlike Afrikaans. Yet the dia- 
lects of the black majority of the 
people are neither of these. The 
native Bantus divided and sub- 


divided into tribes and clans 
are themselves a babel of native 
tongues. 


Everywhere, too, the tourist en- 
counters signs reading “for Euro- 
peans (whites) only” or “for non- 
Europeans only.” These are the 
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other evidences of a racial caste 
system which is one of South 
Africa’s greatest afflictions. 

When South Africans speak of 
their country as a land of unlim. 
ited opportunity, they mean for 
the white man only. Whatever 
his ability, whatever his educa- 
tion, the man of black or brown 
skin comes ultimately to a barrier 
“thus far and no farther.’” No mat- 
ter how poor a white man may be, 
no matter how dim-witted, he sits 
on a special political and social 
pedestal because of the color of 
his skin. 

Yet even the ruling whites are 
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far from homogeneous. About 55 
per cent of their number are Afri- 
kaners—people of Dutch pioneer 
stock. Of the remaining Euro- 
peans most are of English origin, 
with a heavy admixture of other 
light-skinned races. 

The Afrikaners are a_ proud, 
stubborn, generally likable peo- 
ple, keenly aware of the dominant 
role they played in the opening 
of the South African hinterland. 
The Boer War, which they lost, is 
still fresh in the minds of many 
of them. Old Boers have kept 
alive in the younger generation 
the bitter memory of British con- 
centration camps. Some still 
dream of a South African repub- 
lic. This dream would have a 
good chance of becoming a con- 
stitutional reality were it not that 
the Afrikaners themselves are not 
politically united. Great numbers 
of them have drifted from the 
farms to the cities where they have 
learned to get along with people 
of English descent and even to 
like them. There has been con- 
siderable intermarriage between 
the two white races. 

But the major racial problem in 
South Africa is not between white 
and white but between white and 
black. Despite their depressed sta- 
tus, the Bantus enjoys one impor- 
tant advantage over the other 
races. That is their preponder- 
ance in numbers. According to the 
1946 census, there were 2,372,690 
Europeans in South Africa, 7,805,- 
592 natives, 928,484 coloreds (mu- 
latoes) and 285,260 Asiatics, who 
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are mostly Indians. 

Each racial group has its own 
pigeonhole in the South African 
“caste” system. Thus the coloreds, 
who are concentrated mainly in 
Cape Province, have some rights 
which are not enjoyed by the In- 
dians, who are centered chiefly in 
Natal—and vice versa. Both 
groups stand higher on the social 
scale than the natives, and all 
three hold an inferior position to 
the whites. Moreover, color bar- 
riers vary greatly from province to 
province. 

South Africans never fail to re- 
mind critical Americans of the 
similarities between their color 
bar and ours. They refer pointedly 
to our Jim Crowism, our lynch- 
ings and the sad plight of the 
American Indian. There are in- 
deed marked similarities, but the 
differences are even more impres- 
sive. South Africa’s color problem 
runs deeper and is more serious. 
Here the native Africans outnum- 
ber the whites more than three to 
one. Here color distinctions are 
woven through the whole warp 
and woof of government policy. 
The constitution itself is tainted 
with it. It is constitutionally im- 
possible, for instance, for a man of 
color to become a member of the 
South African Parliament. 

The white man defends the 
color bar as necessary to the pres- 
ervation of Western civilization in 
South Africa. The European set- 
tlers, he tells you, made South 
Africa what it is. He points out 
that the majority of natives are 
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still in a primitive stage of devel- 
opment, with a low standard of 
living, little education and a neg- 
ligible knowledge of civilized 
practices. To grant equality under 
these conditions, he maintains, 
would be to invite political chaos 
and a disastrous lowering of living 
standards in the “most civilized 
country in Africa.” 

From this point on the argu- 
ment is on less firm ground. The 
dominant emotion behind South 
Africa’s color complex is fear— 
fear of competition and fear of 
being swamped ultimately by the 
black man’s superiority in num- 
bers. Deeper still is the feeling 
that the man of black or brown 
skin is a fundamentally inferior 
being to be exploited chiefly as 
a source of low-priced labor, on 
which South Africa’s prosperity so 
heavily depends. Many whites see 
no way out of the dilemma but to 
maintain the present rigid color 
bar or to push all natives back 
into their own reserves where they 
could enjoy a certain measure of 
political and economic freedom 
and would remain a convenient 
source of migratory labor. 

Fortunately there are many 
men of vision in South Africa who 
see that either of these courses 
would be impracticable or even 
suicidal. They are up against a 
strong body of public opinion 
deeply implanted with the Her- 
renvolk idea of white superiority. 
No political party dedicated to 
full equality between white and 
black could gain power in South 
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Africa under present conditions. 

The one healthy feature of 
South Africa’s racial problem is 
that everybody recognizes it as a 
problem and is trying to find a 
way out. The question is whether 
the country will move forward in 
line with the world tide or back- 
ward into increased racial ani- 
mosity. 

South Africa’s 7,800,000 native 
people are a depressed and under- 
privileged majority. They are the 
victims both of racial discrimina- 
tion and their own backwardness. 
One has only to drive through the 
native reserves to see that a large 
proportion of the black popula- 
tion has advanced little beyond 
the mud-hut habits of their an- 
cient forebears. 

Then you meet the advanced 
Africans—members of that small 
but growing group of colored peo- 
ple who have had the advantage 
of education and limited oppor- 
tunity. You realize then the fal- 
lacy of any notion that the man of 
black skin is a fundamentally in- 
ferior being. There may be a case 
for putting limits on the voting 
rights of people in a _ retarded 
stage of development whatever 
their color. There is no case for 
carrying this exclusion to the ex- 
tent that it has been in South 
Africa. South Africa’s racial poli- 
cies have been carried to such 
lengths as to make a mockery of 
the principle of fundamental hu- 
man rights to which this country 
subscribes in the United Nations 
Charter. 
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In South Africa, almost the only 
areas which the native majority 
can call home are the native re- 
serves. But the reserved districts 
embrace only 13 per cent of the 
country’s area. Despite planned 
extensions, they cannot decently 
accommodate more than a frac- 
tion of the native population. 
They are already grossly over- 
crowded and poverty is the rule. 
The fact is that about 60 per cent 
of South Africa’s Bantus live or 
work outside the reserves on farms 
and mines and in industries in 
the white man’s employ. 

Inside the reserves, the African 
has a fair measure of freedom 
under white supervision. Outside 
the reserves he is in a white man’s 
domain and is treated much as 
though he were an alien ina 
strange land. He is subject to a 
multiplicity of discriminatory 
laws. He cannot move freely with- 
out a “pass.” And there are passes 
of several kinds. He cannot buy a 
railway ticket without a pass. He 
must have a pass even to enter a 
town after certain hours of the 
night. Non-possession of a pass is 
a punishable offence. The pass 
system have given thousands of 
Africans their first introduction to 
South African jails. 

Except in a few restricted lo- 
calities, a native may not buy land 
outside the reserves. In most cities 
he may not build his own home 
even if he has the money to pay 
for it. If he breaks his contract 
of employment he is subject to 
criminal prosecution. In industry, 
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he runs up against a racial color 
bar that virtually excludes him 
from the skilled trades. White 
trade unions have the benefit of 
government recognition. Native 
trade unions do not. They are 
multiplying despite this disability. 

This industrial color bar is 
among the most serious of native 
grievances. It is also one of the 
least defensible. Today South 
Africa is suffering from a serious 
shortage of skilled labor. She is 
trying to meet it by white immi- 
gration. By depriving the black 
worker of the same opportunity 
as white, she is not only promot- 
ing labor discontent, but is also 
slowing up industrial develop- 
ment and is putting a serious ob- 
stacle in the way of improvement 
of native living standards and 
purchasing power — two funda- 
mentals for the country’s future. 

One of the phenomena of South 
Africa is the tremendous migra- 
tion of native laborers away from 
the reserves to the white man’s 
cities and back again. In some re- 
serves as many as half of the able- 
bodied men are away from home 
at one time. This migratory labor 
has helped satisfy the needs of 
mines and industries for cheap 
workers. It has helped the na- 
tives supplement their meagre 
rural incomes. It has also created 
a multitude of evils such as 
broken homes and spreading dis- 
ease. 

The low status of native health 
is an index of their poverty and 
—to some extent —their ignor- 
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ance and neglect of basic hygiene. 
Malnutrition is common, and its 
fellow-traveler, tuberculosis, is a 
scourge. South African whites 
have one of the lowest death rates 
from tuberculosis in the world. 
South African natives, lacking 
white man’s natural resistance 
have one of the highest. Despite 
an extensive government health 
program there is still only one 
doctor for every 22,000 natives in 
South Africa. For the whites there 
is one doctor for every thousand. 

These are but a few of the disa- 
bilities suffered by South Africans 
of dark skin. There are exceptions 
to many of them since the color 
bar varies greatly from province 
to province. But the over-all pic- 
ture is a depressing one. 

The present government, to be 
sure, is making a_ considerable 
effort to improve the natives’ sta- 
tus within the hamstringing limi- 
tations of the country’s tangle of 
discriminatory legislation. Taken 
individually, the projects for na- 
tive betterment make a rather im- 
pressive array, and in some lines 
are in advance of other African 
countries. 

While the native slums and 
shanty towns of some cities are 
a national disgrace, others like 
Port Elizabeth are pushing model 
housing projects which show a 

~real will to solve this most difficult 
of problems. In native reserves, 
a government-financed rural reha- 
bilitation program is striving 
against overcrowding and native 
indifference to overcome the dis- 
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astrous effects of erosion, bad 
farming and overstocking. Indus. 
trial color bars are breaking down 
at some points but still exist in 
most industries. 

The government today is spend. 
ing six times as much on native 
education as twenty years ago, al- 
though it is far short of meeting 
the demand. The Fagan Com- 
mission, in an able report just is- 
sued, recommends modification of 
the hated pass laws and proposes 
strong measures for stabilizing 
labor and improving conditions 
in the native slums. Its report, 
however, has still to be acted upon 
by Parliament. 

These and other improvements 
are projected or under way. They 
do not, unfortunately, strike deep 
enough to meet the fundamental 
evil—a race policy that puts a life- 
long curse on every child unlucky 
enough to be born with a black 
skin. 

It is apparent that unless South 
Africa finds a outlet for the ac- 
cumulating frustrations of its col- 
ored majority the country is in 
for racial trouble on an increasing 
scale. The pressures are slow in 
developing, but they are there and 
growing. There are a multitude 
of danger signs that cannot be ig- 
nored in a world in which colored 
races everywhere are in the throes 
of an awakening. 

The racial pressures in South 
Africa come less from the passive 
rural population—still steeped in 
tribal lethargy and backwardness 
—than from the expanding edu- 
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cated minority. Native labor 
unions, too, are a source of 
mounting discontent. Extremist 
agitators have had hard going in 
their efforts to overcome the tribal 
loyalties and traditional conserva- 
tism of the Africans, but they have 
plenty of grievances to feed upon. 

Communism as an ideology has 
little meaning to most South Afri- 
can natives and so far has gained 
ground only slowly. However, its 
glib promises of racial equality 
and a full dinner pail are some- 
thing that every African under- 
stands. There are few countries 
which offer a more natural set-up 
for the promoters of racial disaf- 
fection. 

The pathway to reform bristles 
with political difficulties. South 
Africa is no melting pot. It is a 
pot of many compartments. Here 
the ruling whites enjoy a large 
measure of democracy and _ free 
enterprise, but they have been 
slow to extend these benefits to 
the other three-fourths of the pop- 
ulation. At one extreme is a sub- 
stantial minority that sympathized 
with the Nazis during the war and 
still remains Nazi in its outlook 
on racial matters. At the other ex- 
treme are the Communists, work- 
ing hard to capitalize on racial 
and class discontent. In between 
is the large group represented by 
the present government, which 
would like to find a way of har- 
monizing the colored peoples into 
the national framework without 
at the same time endangering the 
principle of permanent white 
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leadership. Political expediency, 
l.owever, makes rapid progress im- 
possible. 

In two months of travel in 
South Africa, I met quite a num- 
ber of the recognized leaders of 
African opinion. They all hope 
for white-black equality as the ul- 
timate goal, but most recognize 
the impossibility of obtaining it at 
present. What they do demand is 
a step-by-step improvement in the 
political and economic status of 
the natives at a much faster pace 
than that at which the govern- 
ment is now moving. 

The complaints of these people 
would fill a book. Most of them 
simmer down to one common de- 
nominator — lack of opportunity 
to compete with and work with 
the white man on anything like 
equal terms. At Fort Hare, South 
Africa has one of the best institu- 
tions of higher learning for Afri- 
cans in all Africa. Yet, when an 
African has finished college, he 
finds himself hemmed in by bar- 
riers of color and space on every 
hand. He may become a teacher, 
a physician or, with considerable 
difficulty, a lawyer, or he may he- 
come a preacher in an African 
church. A few decent government 
jobs are open to him, but the 
color bar excludes him from the 
higher levels. Politics offers no 
future. The skilled trades are 
largely closed. In the white man’s 
social world, he is an untouchable. 

A particular grievance of articu- 
late Africans is that they are al- 
lowed no direct participation in 
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Parliament by people of their own 
color. Constitutionally, all mem- 
bers of the South African Parlia- 
ment must be whites. In the Sen- 
ate (total membership forty-four) 
four of the white Senators are 
chosen indirectly by the native 
population. Four other members 
are nominated mainly on the basis 
of their knowledge of the colored 
man’s problems. In the more im- 
portant House of Assembly (total 
membership 143) three seats are 
reserved for white members 
elected by native voters in Cape 
Province. 

This color bar in government 
in a country where three-fourths 
of the population are black has 
deepened the frustration of edu- 
cated Africans. To be sure, the 
government has set up a national 
native political organ called the 
Native Representative Council, 
but it has advisory powers only. 
This council has been on virtual 
strike since 1946 as a_ protest 
against the scant attention its rec- 
ommendations have received. On 
lower tevels are native bodies like 
the excellent Bunga, which enjoys 
limited local powers in native re- 
serves. 

General Jan Christian Smuts 
has offered the Native Representa- 
tive Council some enlargement in 
powers, but whether his conces- 
sions will go far enough to satisfy 
the council's embittered member- 
ship is problematical. Most Afri- 
can political leaders are dissatis- 


fied with the government’s policy 
of “parallel development.” They 
contend that it is the same thing 
as political segregation, and that 
the only acceptable course in the 
long run is political integration 
of the black and white peoples. 

African political movements in 
this country are characterized by 
weakness. This is explainable 
partly by lack of means and op- 
portunity, and partly by disunity, 
political backwardness and an 
absence of dynamic leadership 
among the Africans. The major 
African political group in South 
Africa is the African National 
Congress. It is small in member- 
ship and poor in finances and sup- 
port. It suffers from serious in- 
ternal differences and some degree 
of Communist penetration. 

This will not always be so. The 
demand for greater equality of 
opportunity among the races of 
South Africa is certain to grow in 
insistency. There are many Euro- 
peans, including a few high in the 
government, who sympathize with 
it and feel that South Africa’s fu- 
ture demands on integration—or 
rather “orchestration” of the in- 
terests of the black and white peo- 
ples. If South Africa could find a 
solution for this dilemma it’s fu- 
ture would be assured and it 
might well set a pattern for all 
Africa. If not, in the long run 
anything could happen. 


Copyright New York Herald-Tribune 
(May 19, 1948) 
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Great American author always felt a kinship for oppressed 


Friend of the Negro 


By Henry Martha 


UMMER, 1877. Hartford, 

Connecticut. Mrs. Charles 
Langdon, her rosy-cheeked baby 
daughter, Julia, and a nursemaid 
set out by carriage for a pleasure 
trip to Elmira. 

From the doorway of their farm 
home, Mrs. Langdon’s brother-in- 
law waves and shouts, “Be good 
girls!” ‘hen, as he turns to re- 
enter the house his smile turns 
suddenly to an expression of hor- 
ror, and he watches, wild with 
fear, for the carriage horse bolts 
and races madly, uncontrollably, 
down the dusty road. 

The man runs down the path 
to the gate, then down the road, 
but the horse and the frightened 
occupants of the carriage have dis- 
appeared around a bend. 

The man was not young. “I 
used to be younger,” Mark Twain 
might have said in a character- 
istically humorous mood. But at 
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the moment there was nothing of 
humor about Twain—only grim 
fear. Fearfully he rounded the 
bend, knowing he would find the 
bodies of his beloved in a ditch 
beside the road. 

But he didn’t. Instead he saw 
carriage and horse, still upright, 
the three travelers safe, while a 
farm worker, John T. Lewis, held 
the horse in check, re-assured the 
women and child that the danger 
was past, and calmly mopped per- 
spiration from his forehead. 

Lewis, a Negro, had performed 
a feat which Mark Twain de- 
scribed as “the most marvelous I 
can call to mind.” It was Mark 
Twain, a_ breathless, distraught 
Mark Twain who congratulated 
Lewis for the daring rescue, good 
sense, a cool head and good horse- 
manship. Twain shook hands with 
Lewis and said, “I'll never forget 
this.” 


According to Twain’s biog- 
1apher, Albert Bigelow Paine, 
Lewis, coming up the road by 
wagon from the opposite direc- 
tion, “saw the horse coming and 
turned his own team across the 
road, after which he leaped down 
and with extraordinary strength 
and skill grabbed the horse's 
bridle and brought him to a 
standstill.” 

Twain never forgot the inci- 
dent. He presented Lewis with 
a cash award of fifteen hundred 
dollars, a pension for his old age 
(he died in 1906), a stem-wind- 
ing gold watch and several auto- 
graphed volumes. 

And not long afterward he was 
to write: “There is a debt due 
from every white man to every 
black man.” 

William Dean Howells, who 
was largely responsible for the 
rise of the Negro. novelist, 
Charles W. Chesnutt, described 
Twain as “the most desouthern- 
ized Southerner I ever knew. No 
man more perfectly sensed and 
more entirely abhorred_ slavery, 
and no one has ever poured such 
scorn upon the second-hand, 
Walter - Scotticized, pseudo-chiv- 
alry of the Southern ideal.” 

Twain was born of slavehold- 
ing, Tennessee-bred parents in 
Florida, Missouri. While he was 
sstill an infant his family moved 
to Hannibal, Missouri, and here, 
as a child, he played along the 
banks of the Mississippi River, 
swam in its sluggish, swirling 
waters, and explored the caves and 
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islands that dotted the river area 
in much the same way as did his 
immortal Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. 

It must also be assumed that 
as he grew to manhood he was 
beset by serious doubts concern. 
ing the rightness of things. Just 
as he was his own model for ‘Vom 
Sawyer, so was he, in great meas. 
ure, his own Huck Finn. Huck is 
remembered mainly for his trip 
on a raft down the .Mississippi 
with the slave, Jim, in an effort 
to reach Cairo, Illinois, the Ohio 
River and free soil. 

Huck is a troubled lad; a batile 
rages within him. He knows that 
slavery is accepted and approved 
by Missouri society, and yet he 
cannot help but feel its essential 
wrongness, for he likes Jim and 
knows that Jim, as a human being 
is entitled to all those rights and 
privileges humans are heir to. 

Twain placed great emphasis 
on membership in the human 
race. In later life he was founder 
of the Human Race Club, and his 
wife, Olivia, was to tire of hearing 
him talk so much about “the 
damned human race.” His ire, 
however cynical he may seem to 
have become, was directed not so 
much against race as against the 
cruelty, blindness stupidity 
which characterized it. Actually, 
he loved its members without re- 
gard to the artificial subdivisions 
created by society, for he said: “I 
am quite sure that I have no race 
prejudices, and I think I have no 
color prejudices or caste preju- 
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dices. Indeed, I know it. I can 
stand any society. All I care to 
know is that a man is a human be- 
ing. That is enough for me; he 
can’t be any worse.” 

Once a Jewish reader wrote to 
say that he had read all of Twain's 
works and could find no uncom- 
plimentary references to Jews. 
‘Twain responded, “It happens be- 
cause the disposition is lacking.” 

He recognized, of course, that 
a part of society had already done 
the devil’s work with its treatment 
of certain groups, and so he set 
out to pay the debt of which he 
had spoken. One of the ways in 
which he acted was by paying for 
the college education of at least 
two Negro students whose names 
he never knew or tried to learn. 
One of them graduated from a 
Southern college and became a 
minister, the other graduated 
from the Yale Law School. 

Twain also took an interest at 
one time in a so-called Negro 
(fifteen parts white) who was ex- 
pelled from the military academy 
at West Point for an infraction of 
the rules. A portion of the press, 
commenting on the incident, of- 
lered the opinion that a Negro 
could not really be expected to 
appreciate fully the honor of ap- 
pointment to West Point. Where- 
upon Twain observed drily: “Oh 
yes, it was that one part black 
that undid him. It made him in- 
capable of being a gentleman. It 
was to blame for the whole thing. 
The fifteen parts white were 
guiltless.” 
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On another occasion he lent 
assistance to his longtime friend, 
the great Negro leader, Frederick 
Douglass. The aging Douglass 
held a position as marshal of the 
District of Columbia, but it was 
feared he would lose the post 
when President-elect Garfield 
took office. Twain, who never be- 
fore and never afterward at- 
tcmpted to use his influence in 
such a way, wrote Garfield, in 
part, as follows: “I beg permis- 
sion to hope that you will retain 
Mr. Douglass in his present office. 
I offer this petition with peculiar 
pleasure and strong desire because 
I so honor this man’s high and 
blemishless character, and so ad- 
mire his brave and long crusade 
for the liberties and elevation of 
his race. He is a personal friend 
of mine, but that is nothing to 
the point; his history would move 
me to say these things without 
that, and I feel them, too.” 

Douglass replied: “I think that 
if a man is mean enough to want 
an office he ought to be noble 
cnough to ask for it. I mean to 
ask, and I will use your letter as 
part of my petition. It will put 
the President-elect in a good 
humor, in any case, and that is 
important.” 


Albert Bigelow Paine records 
in his masterful biography that 
Twain “would read for a Negro 
church when he would refuse a 
cathedral. He never missed an 
opportunity to pay tribute to the 
Negro race. His writings are full 
of similar evidence of his efforts 
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. .. to repair the wrongs done by 
his nation.” 

Significantly, one of Twain's 
Hartford neighbors was his close 
friend, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
who shook the very roots of slav- 
ery and gave impetus to the cause 
of abolition with her Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Another of his circle of 
friends was Julia Ward Howe, 


who composed the words of one | 


of the greatest freedom songs ever 
written, Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public. 

Twain was international, ac- 
cepted as an engaging genius by 
peoples of many nations. He 
also crusaded actively on behalf of 
submerged people everywhere. 

He was a member of the Congo 
Reform Association, contributing 
generously to their cause in their 
fight against King Leopold of Bel- 
gium. Twain was the author of a 
pamphlet, King Leopold’s Solilo- 
quy, proceeds from the sale of 
which went to the association. 
After the massacre of thousands 
of black people of the Congo, 
‘Twain demanded that King Leo- 
pold be sent to the electric chair 
and suggested the following bitter 


epitaph for the grave of that mon- 


arch: 

“Here under this gilded tomb 
lies the rotting body of one the 
smell of whose name will still of- 
fend the nostrils of 1uen ages upon 
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ages after all the Caesars and 
Washingtons and Napoleons shal! 
have ceased to be praised or 
blamed and been forgotten—Leo- 
pold of Belgium.” 

Twain richly appreciated the 
cultures of so-called backward 
people. Once, assigned by a news- 
paper to write of his visit to the 
Sandwich Islands, he satirically 
entitled his report, Our Fellow 
Savages of the Sandwich Islands. 
To his diary he confided, “If I 
might, I would go ashore and 
never leave.” 

Twain steadfastly supported the 
revolt of the Chinese Boxers 
against their oppressors, and, revo- 
lutionist that he was, he stumped 
the United States with the Russian 
writer, Maxim Gorky, in a drive 
to raise funds for the Russian 
Revolution. 

OL race prejudice he said, “This 
has a very, very commercial look 
a most sordid and practical com- 
mercial look, the business aspect 
of a Chinese cheap-labor crusade.” 

Viewing the situation as a 
whole, he exploded, ‘““We may not 
pay the devil reverence,” he wrote, 
“for that would be indiscreet, but 
we can at least respect his tal- 
ents. He has for untold centuries 
maintained the imposing position 
of spiritual head of four-fifths of 
the human race, and_ political 
head of the whole of it.” 
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San Francisco puts 
a crime wave under the microscope 


By Eleanor Lake 


Condensed from Survey Graphic 


N THE best detective story 

tradition, the D.A. was deep in 
a mystery. The mystery was a 
complex one: less sensational than 
a sinister murder, but far more 
important than any single crime 
to the happiness of thousands of 
people. 

The mystery bothering San 
Francisco’s district attorney, Ed- 
mund C. Brown, was this: Why 
did the Negro, who, in 1946, 
formed less than 5 per cent of the 
city’s population, produce almost 
13 per cent of the entries on the 
police department’s crime sheet? 
Why did this tiny per cent of San 
Franciscans account for almost 
half the arrests for prostitution, 
more than a third of the arrests 
for Narcotic Law violations, al- 
most half the arrests for carrying 
deadly weapons? The D.A. wanted 
to know. Obviously, there was 
nothing more innately “criminal” 
in any one race than in any other. 
Just as obviously, something was 
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wrong somewhere; and perhaps 
that something could be found 
and changed. 

The D.A.’s worry was, unhap- 
pily, a familiar one. But unlike 
too many officials, he not only 
worried; he took action. He called 
in R. J. Reynolds, and asked him 
to collect facts about the Negro 
and crime in San Francisco. 

Last fall, Reynolds sent a memo 
to the D.A. which is enormously 
interesting to anyone concerned 
over our own native DP’s — the 
rootless, shifting influx of south- 
ern, country-bred Negroes in our 
northern cities. 

Reynolds’ main—and most sig- 
nificant—conclusion was simply 
this: that almost the entire prob- 
lem of Negro crime in San Fran- 
cisco can be traced to economic 
causes. Bad housing, bad jobs, 
unemployment, lay at the root of 
the restlessness, the violence, and 
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the petty crime on the police 
blotter. True, lack of education 
and the breakdown of the secure 
religious atmosphere of their rural 
background, may be presumed to 
have something to do with it, too. 
But simple lack of economic op- 
portunity—a_ standing reproach 
to the white people in the com- 
munity—loomed like a dark, re- 
proachful shadow back of the 
statistics that worried the D.A. 

It was easy to discern this 
shadow, Reynolds found, back of 
the first statistic—that Negroes 
formed 13 per cent of all the en- 
tries on the crime sheet. The 
Negro population, he discovered, 
though it was ony 5 per cent of 
the total, had actually increased 
by 800 per cent in seven years. 
This amazing fact meant that the 
Negroes were hard hit by housing 
shortages in their restricted areas, 
hard hit by the inevitable fears 
and resentments of the poorer 
white people near by, and especi- 
ally hard hit by the keen competi- 
tion for the minority of jobs open 
to Negroes. 

It also meant, as a sudden in- 
crease like this alwavs does, that a 
lot of the Negroes coming into 
San Francisco were the restless, 
roving type: many of them im- 
ported indiscriminately by worker- 
hungry war industries, and left 
floating after the war; many of 
them drawn by stories of easy 
money. A significant percentage 
of these people, Reynolds found, 
actually had a criminal back- 
ground. ‘They appeared and re- 
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appeared in the San _ Francisco 
courts, and sent the over-all figure 
for Negro arrests up far beyond its 
actual meaning. 

Again, this sudden influx of up- 
rooted and shifting people pro- 
duced a disproportionate number 
of arrests in the “Vagrancy-$1,000 
Bail” category of arrests, which is 
designed to allow the police to 
hold people for investigation. In 
1945, for instance, the 5 per cent 
of San Francisco Negroes furn- 
ished 2,000 of the 4,490 arrests in 
this category; and in the first 
months of 1947, they still supplied 
almost 1,500 out of 5,500 of these 
arrests. 

Even more strikingly, a_ far 
higher proportion of the Negroes 
than of the whites were held for 
bail. The preliminary 1947 fig- 
ures, for instance, showed that 
only 31 per cent of the white 
people arrested under the Va- 
grancy-$1,000 bail law were held 
for $1,000 bail, while 73 per cent 
of the Negroes were. Since this 
law permits rearrests, which actu- 
ally happen in about 25 per cent 
of these cases, vagrancy cases may 
«nd often do produce a set of 
statistics that mean very little, for 


“the same Negro may appear sev- 


cral times in the list for the same 
difficulty. 

Another interesting point turned 
up by Reynolds—and an_ ironic 
one—was that the Negro’s racial 
isolation and poverty make him 
more likely to be arrested than the 
white man guilty of the same 
offenses. 
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“The Negro offender is easier to 
concentrate upon, easier to ar- 
rest,” says Reynolds. “His opera- 
tions are usually individualistic, 
seldom involve a big outlay of 
syndicated capital, and are usually 
not disguised with remote control 
techniques which make other big 


scale operators of the same crimes- 


much more difficult to detect or 
catch while they are actually oper- 
ating.”” Horse-and-buggy methods, 
in other words, the petty opera- 
tions of the poor, put the Negro 
in a much more vulnerable posi- 
tion. His offenses, Reynolds points 
out, are likely to be ‘‘amateurish 
and small fry.” 

Again lacking the opportunities 
of the white Big Shot, the Negro 
in trouble with the law, Reynolds 
found, often reappeared again and 
again, sometimes within the same 
vear, for the same offense. The 
Negro arrested for prostitution, 
vagrancy, gambling or on a nar- 
cotics charge seemed to know no 
smart dodges for avoiding future 
trouble, seemed to know no way 
of breaking out of his unhappy 
life to find a new one. Sitting in 
court, Reynolds saw the judges 
recognize face alter face, name 
alter name, in the sordid cases 
before them. Obviously, these 
merry-go-round repeaters raise the 
apparent percentage of Negroes in 
trouble and give a false picture of 
the Negro minority in a city. 

The very offense for which Ne- 
groes most generally appeared in 
court showed, too, that economic 
stresses could account for much of 
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their problem. Oddly enough, 
Negroes did not swell the arrests 
for drunkenness beyond their nor- 
mal proportion in the population: 
the 5 per cent of Negroes in San 
Francisco furnished about 6 per 
cent of these arrests. Though 
many white people might find 
alcoholic amnesia the only answer 
to the sort of housing and living 
conditions into which Negroes 
have been forced, this is appar- 
ently not their form of escape. 

Rape, again did not show up in 
the statistics as notably a Negro 
sort of crime. In other, less serious 
offenses like traffic violations, and 
infractions of city ordinances on 
health, fire, and so on, Negroes 
actually produced fewer cases than 
the same number of white resi- 
dents. 

But in crimes which could turn 
a penny for the criminal, the Ne- 
gro rate was out of all proportion 
with the white rate! In robbery, 
gambling, larceny, burglary, pros- 
titution, narcotics peddling, the 
Negro produced from five to eight 
times as many cases, in proportion, 
as the white resident. (Perhaps 
because of the small time, petty 
nature of his activities mentioned 
above, he did not, on the other 
hand, stand out in the statistics 
on kidnapping or extortion). 
Studying the cases that had come 
before him, Judge Daniel Shoe- 
maker remarked that he felt that 
much of this crime was a direct 
reaction to the Negro’s frustration 
in trying to compete with white 
men in the economy. 
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One other category in which far 
too many Negro cases appeared 
was that of simple, passionate 
crimes of violence: not the cold 
cruelties of gang warlare or kid- 
napping plots, but direct, emo- 
tional cases like violent homicide, 
assault with deadly weapons, and 
hand to hand fighting. In 1945, 
Negroes (who were then only 4 
per cent of the population) pro- 
duced more than half of the ar- 
rests for carrying deadly weapons. 
But—and this was an important 
point—Negro violence was not 
directed against white men but 
against members of their own race. 
It was not planned, it was not the 
sort of crime committed by pro- 
fessional gunmen. It came, Rey- 
nolds concluded, from two things. 

Violence sprang, to begin with, 
from the friction and irritation 
produced by the elbow-rubbing, 
cramped housing in which Ne- 
groes had to live. Human experi- 
ence shows that even the highest 
degree of civilization cracks and 
breaks down when human beings 
are forced to live like animals in 
a cage. 

Violence sprang, too, from the 
culture in which many of these 
Negroes had been born and bred. 
A study of the assault and murder 
cases showed that a majority of 
the Negroes involved came from 
the Deep South. Texas was the 
No. | birthplace, with Louisiana 
and Oklahoma ranking second 
and third. Most of these Negroes 
had had little, if any, education. 
Most of them had spent their for- 
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mative years in towns which con- 
sidered them a race below and 
apart; and they behaved accord- 
ingly. 

Most of them, too, had been 
suddenly plunged into a culture 
of an entirely different kind, 
whose rules they did not under- 
stand. Where they came from, it 
was all right to knife another Ne- 
gro, though not all right, of 
course, to knife a white man. They 
were just beginning to discover 
that the San Francisco authorities 
valued black skin as much as 
white. 

It would be sentimental to pre- 
tend that all of them would have 
shown restraint and maturity with 
a different background. Reynolds 
remarks that the local govern- 
ment had no intention of ‘‘cod- 
dling Negroes of the gun-razor- 
toting” type. But, he adds, the 
government realizes “that the cure 
for this evil calls for much more 
than law enforcement.” It calls 
for reeducation on a wide scale. 

Repression, law enforcement, 
punishment alone, Reynolds con- 
cluded, would not solve the fright- 
ening problem of Negro lawless- 
ness in San Francisco. It was 
encouraging to note that the Ne- 
gro crime curve seemed to be 
leveling off, and perhaps even 
turning down, as the newcomers 
began to adjust to the big city, 
began to understand its rules. 

It was encouraging to note that 
Negro leaders were aware of the 
situation and anxious to help, and 
important to make people realize 
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that most of this great influx from 
the South was composed of decent, 
law-abiding and _ well-meaning, 
though often confused, people. 

But most encouraging of all was 
the fact that a survey is under way 
to discover what can be done to 
improve Negro housing. ‘Today, 
that housing is a crime-breeding, 
sordid disgrace. Most Negro crime 
in San Francisco emanates from 
the huddled, cramped houses in 
the “Fillmore Area.” Here people 
with no ties of blood or marriage 
are thrown into the same houses; 
families are separated; rents have 
soared on dilapidated shacks; 
there are few decent places to have 
fun; and nearby stores charge as 
niuch as the traffic will bear. 

Fillmore, instead of parks and 
playgrounds and decent theatres 
and dance halls, has gambling 
dens, narcotic operators, and every 
kind of tawdry juke joint and 
bawdy house. “I have been unable 
to determine with any accuracy,” 
says Reynolds mildly, “the num- 
ber of vice operations that are 
promoted in the Fillmore dis- 
trict.” 

In another Negro district— 
Hunter’s Point—on other 
hand, housing is less degrading, 
decent recreation easier to find. It 
is no accident that Hunter’s Point 
shows up far less often on the 
police blotter than Fillmore. Good 
public housing, Reynolds feels, 
would do more than any single 
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thing to redirect the wayward 
minority of Negroes in San Fran- 
cisco. 

One other thing would help: a 
fair employment policy. There is 
pathos in the simple statistic 
which shows that though Negroes 
are 5 per cent of San Franciscans 
today, they are 30 per cent of the 
San Francisco unemployed. In- 
security blows like a cold wind on 
their necks. They have fewer job 
opportunities, are the first to be 
discharged in layoffs, the last to 
be promoted. The California 
State Employment Service finds it 
a perennial problem to find refer- 
rals for the long lines of Negro 
unemployed. 

From a long term standpoint, 
education, and a decent upbring- 
ing for the next generation in a 
free and pleasant atmosphere, 
matter enormously, too. But the 
two immediate problems facing 
San Francisco are to find respect- 
able housing, and reasonably se- 
cure jobs for her Negro citizens. 
Though Reynolds pays tribute to 
the district attorney and the courts 
for their scrupulously fair han- 
dling of Negro cases coming be- 
fore them, he feels that they can- 
not be expected to solve this 
problem, which goes so far beyond 
the law, alone. It lies on the con- 
science of a great and beautiful 
city, and on that of its citizens. 
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STAGE DOOR JOHNNY «* Lena Horne is dickering with 
the idea of appearing in a new musical going into re- 
hearsal this month . . . Canada Lee is set for the 
pastor's role in the Broadway production of the Robert 
Neumann's Children of Vienna (which ran in Negro Digest 
last October). Norman Corwin did the dramatization... 
H. S. Kraft's play version of Kingsblood Royal hasn't 
been able to find a producer. Actor's Lab Theater in 
Hollywood may stage it inFall...If and when plans to 
do a musical based on Masters Of The Dew, the Haitian 
novel by Jacques Romain, get going, Langston Hughes 
will do the lyrics... 

* 


x * 


SPORTSCOPE *« Joe Louis' newest business enterprise 
will be a brewery in Detroit .. . Lure of colored 
players in big league ball parks is cutting into gate 
at Negro baseball league games . . . Roy Campanella's 
father was Italian . . . Syracuse University Sees its 
Negro halfback Barney Custis as among the top passers 
in the nation this Fall .. . Negro boxing manager 
George Gainford has a white heavyweight named Dan 
Parker in his stable . . . That article by Jackie Rob- 
inson in Ebony that had Negro baseball owners tearing 
their hair was not ghoSt-written. Jackie claims it was 
toned down a bit after he wrote it while still living 
in Los Angeles during the winter season... 
* * * 


RADIOGRAMS * Chicago disc jockey Jack L. Cooper has 
plans for a Negro Charlie McCarthy show with himself 
playing the Edgar Bergen. He used to be a vaudeville 
ventriloquist before getting into radio ... Eddie 
Green touring with Duffy's Tavern cast . . . Oklahoma 
City announcer Kenneth Johnson has had a bid froma 
Chicago station to bring his popular Creed, Color and 
Cooperation program to the Windy City... Negro His- 
tory gets a break in new Chicago radio series by Richard 
Durham called Destination Freedom. Outlet is WMAQ on 
Sunday mornings... 
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FLICKER TICKER *« RKO has shelved Budd Schulberg's 
The Harder They Fall which had promise of a really swell 
part for a Negro boxer. . . Syd Ricketts Summer's novel, 
Quality, which ran in Ladies Home Journal is newest book 
up for possible screening. Darryl F. Zanuck is dicker- 
ing for rights. Book includes a healthy wallop at 
militant Negro press .. . Independent company is doing 
film on Eleanor Roosevelt's pet project, Wiltwyck 
School for delinquent Negro boys. It's called The 
Quiet One... 


LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *« Laura Hobson who crashed 
the beSt seller lists with her Gentlemen"s Agreement, 
denies she turns to the Negro problem in her next novel 
- - « High John The Congueror is the title of a new 
novel on the Negro by a TexaS newSpaperman, John W. 
Wilson... “Albert," who was Dillard University prize 
pupil on whom Worth Tuttle Hedden based one of her 
characters in her novel, The Other Room, has served 
two years in a California prison for forgery and is 
now up for parole. 
* * * 


CRYSTAL BALL * Despite A. Philip Randolph's big 
battle against a Jim Crow army, there will be fewer 
draft objectors in coming months than in early days of 
World War II .. . Sugar Robinson will wind up with two 
boxing titles before the middle of 1949. . . William 
Hastie will not finish 1949 as governor of the Virgin 
Islands . .. Enrollment at Negro colleges will show a 
drop this Fall for the first time since the end of the 
war. Blame the draft and tighter purses ... Chi- 
cago's Congressman Dawson will return to Washington 
for a fourth term this Fall despite third party threat 
to split his Democratic vote .. . Big hit novel with 
racial theme this Fall will be William Faulkner's In- 
truder In The Dust... . Watch for increasing Negro 
migration to Alaska... 
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Maidens and field hand still sold for high prices in Arabia 


By John Lewis Carter 


Condensed from UN World 


HE UNITED NATIONS re- 

cently issued its first report 
on efforts to suppress traffic in 
women, children and _ obscene 
publications. Among the coun- 
tries which submitted informa- 
tion for the report were the 
United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Sweden, Turkey, the Philippines, 
Costa Rica, Venezuela, the Do- 
minican Republic, and 19 British 
colonies possessions from 
Aden to Zanzibar. 

The Soviet Union made no re- 
port because “the problem of 
traffic in women, children, and 
obscene publications had not 
arisen in its territory.” Similar 
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statements were filed by Afghan- 
istan, Byelorussia, Honduras, Ice- 
land and Norway. 

Conspicuous by their failure to 
file reports were two countries 
where not only white slavery, but 
even slavery are common. There 
are circumstances which explain 
the prevalence of slavery and 
white slavery in Saudi Arabia and 
the Yemen. Even so, a report on 
conditions in these two Arabian 
lands seems to be both proper 
and necessary, if only to com- 
pensate for a serious omission 
in the UN’s first report. 

In the area washed by the Red 
Sea, slave trading is an honorable 
business. It has long seen so. In 
the Sudan, in the Somalilands 
and particularly in Abyssinia, 
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slavery was for many centuries 
the main source of income. Slave 
traders waxed rich on human 
wares and the people of Suakin, 
once the chief trading post of the 
Sudan, used to boast: “We do 
not need to harvest, our crops 
are the slaves.” 

To be a slave was an occupa- 
tion, like that of a joiner or a 
shoemaker. Slaves were of higher 
rank than ordinary servants, gen- 
erations having been nursed in 
the masters’ households. It was 
not uncommon for a slaveowner 
to marry the daughter of one of 
his slaves—his in-laws remaining 
in bondage. 

Shortly after they occupied 
Aden in the Indian Ocean, more 
than a century ago, the British 
started a crusade against this 
trading in human goods. Despite 
their efforts, slavery continued on 
a considerable scale until the 
early 1920s when two important 
African events accelerated Bri- 
tain’s success. First, the Sudan 
was taken over by the Foreign 
Office and the graft-ridden Egyp- 
tion administration rep!aced by 
English officials who prohibited 
the trade. 

Second, Haile Selassie, having 
gained absolute control over the 
rebellious oligarchs of Ethiopia, 
applied for admission to the 
League of Nations. England ob- 
jected that Ethiopia was the big- 
gest obstacle in cleaning the Red 
Sea of slaves. The League pro- 
posed that Ethiopia abolish slav- 
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ery. Haile Selassie agreed, and 
kept his pledge. There is no 
slavery in Ethiopia—though slave 
traders frequently trespass on its 
territory. 

Britain has not been so finicky 
about the admission of other 
countries to the United Nations. 
When the applications of Saudi 
Arabia and the Yemen were con- 
sidered, nobody raised the indis- 
creet question, and nobody seems 
to have cared, that they are the 
two remaining slave trading coun- 
tries in the world. Their very cul- 
ture, their family mores are 
rooted in a practice which vio- 
lates the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

What is left of the Red Sea 
trade (and, despite repression, it 
is still considerable), caters ex- 
clusively to the Saudian and Ye- 
meni markets. The business is a 
risky one. Only four or five times 
a year are slaves still shipped en 
masse across the sea. Each year 
shipments must run a tightening 
blockade. Britain operates two 
gun boats which keep a sharp 
lookout for dhows laden with 
human freight. 

I know one slave trader, a 
Prussian _ ex-officer named 
Krummbholtz, who maintains a 
well-armed company of  free- 
booters. From time to time his 
men attack villages, kidnaping 
children .between 3 and 8. The 
human booty is taken to a rela- 
tively distant headquarters where 
they are maintained and schooled 
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—the girls until they reach the 
age of 10 to 12, the boys 10 to 
16. The boys are groomed to 
produce strong, willing workers; 
the girls are taught to sing, to 
beautify their bodies, to please 
men. 

After years of “schooling,” the 
trader makes up a convoy and 
marches it by an unfrequented 
route to a rendezvous near the 
African coast of the Red Sea 
where Arab buyers inspect the 
goods, agree on a price and ar- 
range delivery at unfre- 
quented bay where the buyer's 
dhows would be waiting. I once 
observed at one such spot the de- 
livery of 300 lightly chained boys 
and girls who were loaded onto 
11 dhows, made to lie down and 
then covered with bags of Ethi- 
opian coffee. 

The slave runners take no 
chances. As soon as the nachoda 
of a slave dhow spies a white pa- 
trol boat, he orders his crew to 
dump the human cargo into the 
sea. The chains do the rest. Such 
losses may be heavy, but they are 
always compensated by the profits 
made on those slaves who do 
reach Arabian shores. During the 
boom years, between 1920-25, 
slave girls brought as much as 
$900. Boys were cheap, a healthy 
dad of 12 hardly ever fetching 
more than $250. 

Once across the narrow sea, 
the traders’ cargo will turn up at 
the gate called Bab Dhireiba, in 
Mecca, the center of slave trading 
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in Arabia, or ,in the busy 
kets of Saana, Hodeida, Jidda, 
Taiz or Medina. Camouflage and 
concealment is no longer needed. 
Here slavery is openly sustained 
in the face of censure by the civ- 
ilized world. Neither Saudi 
Arabia nor Yemen signed 
the world conventions—that of 
1921 forbidding traffic in women 
and children and that of 1933 
forbidding traffic in adult women. 

It will be extremely difficult 
for any agency to control this 
trafic particularly in girls. For 
trafic in women trained to make 
love is, in sober sociological and 
psychological fact, an essential 
element in the bitter battle of 
the sexes, which is peculiar to 
southern Arabia and a_ direct 
outgowth of Mohammedanism. 
No wives are more abused and 
embittered and more obviously 
frigid than the Arabs. Female 
frigidity is a vital element in the 
Arab culture pattern. The Arab 
males whose sexual appetite is 
keen, whetted by the glowing 
promises of the Koran, are with- 
out doubt the world’s unhappiest 
husbands. 

The problem was presented to 
me rather forcefully by the plain- 
tive tale of an Oriental friend. 
Overwhelmed by his _ personal 
tragedy, and blighted by disap- 
pointment, he decided to share 
his woe with me in the man- 
ner in which a more sophisticated 
New Yorker would carry his 
plight to a fashionable psycho- 
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analyst on Park Avenue. 

My friend was a handsome but 
marred young man on the morn- 
ing after the gruelling ritual of 
his Arabian wedding. He mar- 
ried a girl he had never seen 
before, picked for him by his 
mother and an aunt. The un- 
known bride’s mysterious beauty 
merely increased the suspense of 
his expectations and it was with 
passion mixed with compassion 
that he had entered his modest 
harem at the close of his four- 
day wedding. 

At first he thought the room 
was empty, the young bride gone 
—but then, in one of the cor- 
ners he discovered what appeared 
to be merely a bundle of wom- 
en’s dresses. It was his wife, 
squatting in terror. Her large 
dark eyes reflected horror and 
fear as she tried desperately to 
remove herself from his reach. 

My friend tried to coax her 
with kind and endearing words, 
but there was no response. At 
he approached her with 
outstretched arms—only pro- 
voke his young bride to an act 
of violence. Like a panther she 
jumped at with fingers 
curved for attack, sinking violent 
nails into his face. 

The husband, blinded by pas- 
sion and pain, accepted what he 
took to be a challenge and fought 
back against his reluctant bride. 
She defended herself with every 
weapon in her arsenal, with nails 
and teeth, with arms and _ legs, 
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biting, scratching, kicking, until 
the husband, bleeding and 
beaten, ran away from this tur- 
bulent wedding night. 

This was no isolated incident. 
If it were, it would not warrant 
description. It is the story of most 
wedding nights in Arabia, vary- 
ing only in the degree of violence 
and/or fear with which a bride 
greets her husband. “Do you 
blame me, then,” another Arab 
friend asked me with an expres- 
sion of innocence and despair, 
“if I seek consolation elsewhere?” 

Here then is the explanation 
for the prevalence of prostitution 
and for the survival of slavery in 
this part of the world. The 
world’s oldest profession was in- 
vented in this region and today 
every Arab town, even the small- 
est hamlet, has at least one 
street where the mumisa live. 
Arab girls are rare among them. 
Most of them are. slaves or 
“emancipated” slaves smuggled 
in from the Somalilands, the Su- 
dan or Ethiopia. The Somali girls 
are the favorites with the lower 
classes. Nobility prefers Ethio- 
pian beauties. Most popular are 
Arab girls. 

Not only the frigidity of their 
wives but the traditions of their 
world drive Arab men into the 
arms of women who at least pro- 
fess pleasure in sex. Mohammed 
brought a revolutionary change 
in the status of women in the 
Arab world. The women of pre- 
Mohammed days were freer, en- 
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_ly with the zar. 
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joyed a higher status. hough 
the writer Masudi mentions 
white slavery in_ pre-Islamic 
times, prostitution then was on 
a limited scale. 

Mohammed devoted a_ long 
chapter in the Koran to the vex- 
ing problems of women, regulat- 
ing marital relations and the sex 
life of the True Believer. There 
are additional more or less veiled 
passages dealing with other as- 
pects of sex. 

The imagination of Arab 
young men is whipped merciless- 
ly by the ambiguous passages in 
Chapters 2, 4, 24 and 66 of the 
Koran, which, in turn, inspired 
such popular writers as Nefzawi 
and Omer Halebi to _ provide 
commentaries in which hardly 
anything is left to the imagina- 
tion. 

Arab women take a grim re- 
‘venge in the harem for the slights 
imposed by sex. The harem is de- 
void, not only of reputed pleas- 
ures but even of human warmth 
generated by happy and balanced 
family life. 

The men, supported by custom 
and the Koran, ordinarily make 
no effort to control desires they 
have been taught are uncontrol- 
lable. The women fight back with 
frigid unacceptance and especial- 
The latter is a 
form of hysterical fit, in which 
they laugh and cry and shout, so 
loud and so persistently that the 
neighbors hear. As soon as the 
zar cries reach adjoining harems, 
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strange women pour into the 
house. Then the zar may develop 
into a fantasia, a weird, extempo- 
raneous asexual orgy in which 
women celebrate their victory 
over the men. An evening that 
began with the husband impos- 
ing his male will on his wife ends 
in mass ridicule of him and his 
unhappy sex. 

There are today more than a 
million and a half slaves in Saudi 
Arabia and the Yemen, about 15 
per cent of the total population 
of the whole peninsula. Most of 
them are women, combining the 
functions of maids and concu- 
bines in any Arab home that can 
afford a slave. Still there is a 
shortage, although prices no 
longer reflect the inflation of the 
early 20's. A swift pale camel 
brings only $15 to $20, but an 
Ethiopian or Somali beauty sells 
for as much as $100—even at the 
age of 8. Prices as high as $500 
are still paid for an enchanting 
girl. 

Anywhere in Arabia one may 
see slaves, performing household 
chores if they live with a family, 
or waiting idly for visitors if they 
live by themselves in houses of 
prostitution. 

Untouched by the frigidity 
which plagues her mistress, the 
slave girl pays for the caresses of 
the “husband” by enduring the 
jealousies of his legal wife or 
wives. On the whole, however, 
these slaves enjoy an astonishing 
latitude of freedom and respect. 
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They themselves are protected by 
the humane traditions of Arabia. 
The children they bear their mas- 
ters are free. 

A greater measure of freedom 
is enjoyed by those in the bond- 
age of prostitution. But, actually, 
in the words of a recent interna- 
tional congress on the problem, 
the “marriage morals (in Arabia) 
are not widely removed from 
prostitution.” 

Statistics are rare and unreli- 
able. But it is obvious that the 
divorce rate is exceptionally high 
throughout Arabia — somewhat 
similar to that among Moslem 
Sudanese where statistical analy- 
sis was possible. Of 6,500 mar- 
rilages contracted in year 
more than 5,000 ended in di- 
vorce. Only 5 percent of the 
women marry but once. Most 
women marry six or more—even 
18—times. 

The marriage-divorce record of 
Near Eastern prostitutes is vast- 
ly better. Prostitutes usually do 
marry and find happiness in mar- 
riage. Among 1,000 ex-prostitutes 
surveyed, none was found who 
had married more than six times 
—a record of unusual stability in 
the Orient. 

The inability of Arab males to 
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be satisfied with vengeful wives 
creates prostitution not only in 
sovereign Arabia. Even the prud- 
ish British tolerate it in Aden, 
controlling it only medically. 
Conditions in lands under Euro- 
pean supervision were best de- 
scribed in an official report to the 
League of Nations, dated Febru- 
ary 28, 1937: 

“The prostitution of native 
women is rife, especially in the 
towns, but those concerned come 
of their own free will and no 
compulsion is exercised. Al- 
though they pay certain’ very 
small commissions to intermedi- 
aries, there is no real exploita- 
tion. The laws regulating this 
matter are very strict in these 
centers, and there is reason to 
hope that the recent social meas- 
ures to better the material and 
moral lot of the native will have 
the effect of rapidly diminishing 
the number of prostitutes.” 

Today, 11 years later, the ex- 
pected improvement is still a 
hope rather than a reality. In 
this case, international author- 
ity wages an uphill fight against 
demands of the flesh which bear 
the sanction of a slave-based cul- 
ture rooted in a slave-borne past. 
Copyright, UN World (June 1, 1948) 
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William Grant Still figures he has a better chanc- 


for recognition now that he's in his fifties 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Condensed from Time 


a” AUNT of William Grant 
Still’s once asked him, “Billy, 
what do you do?” 

“I compose music,” 
plied. 

“Yes, I know,” she said. “But 
what do you do? Haven't you 
any work?” 

At 53, big-eved Billy Still has 
no “work.” But he is the U.S.’s 
leading Negro composer. His 
melodic,sometimes fiercely rhyth- 
mic symphonies and tone poems 
have been performed by Stokow- 
ski, Rodzinski and Monteux. He 
was the first Negro to conduct a 
major U. S. orchestra (the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic). But, 
somehow, the big breaks that 
have brought fame and fortune 
to less deserving composers have 
never seemed to come Still’s way. 

His latest blow came with a 
new suite for string quartet, 


Stull re- 


based on Panamanian folk mu- 
sic. It was given a first perform. 
ance in Los Angeles, but the Los 
Angeles critics were not there: 
They had to cover the Ojai 
(Calif.) music festival — where 
Stravinsky was the guest of 
honor. What's more, the area 
around the Still concert — was 
roped off to traffic because of 
some relay races at the nearby 
Coliseum. Conditions were not 
ideal for a premiere, but listeners 
who struggled in found it worth 
the effort. 

Mississippi-born Composer 
Still’s| music has a homespun 
quality, but it is as varied as his 
own background of Scottish, 
Irish, American Indian and Ne- 
gro ancestors. He tries to avoid 
repeating himself (“after all, an 
architect wouldn't want to de- 
sign the same kind of house all 
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the time”). Making movie music 
(at $250 a day) ceased to interest 
him because he felt that he had 
to do “my work in my own good 
time, and in my own good way 


” 


The Still way is scratching out 
only a few bars a day in his mod- 
est Los Angeles home. His great 
enthusiasm is opera: he has writ- 
ten four, but none has ever been 
published. One of them, Trow- 
bled Island, with a_ libretto 


The Egg and Him 


adapted from a play by Poet 
Langston Hughes, was rejected 
by the Metropolitan, says Still, 
because it called for an all-Negro 
cast. “They never heard of make- 
up, I guess.” 

He has hopes that New York’s 
energetic City Opera will per- 
form one of his operas: “Now 
that I have one foot in the grave 
(he is in good health. at 53), I 
guess I’ve got a better chance.” 


(Copyright, Time, June 7, 1948) 


A CHICAGO Negro family was not satisfied with the eggs 


. they bought at the corner grocery and arranged with a friendly 
.colored farmer in Michigan to send two dozen each week by 
mail. The first week the box of eggs arrived they were wrapped 
in newspaper as padding to keep them from breaking. 
Eating an egg the next morning, the husband complained 
that an egg was stale. “But they can’t be,” replied his wife. 


“They came right from the farm.” 
“Yeah? Well, listen to this,” the husband replied and started 
reading from one of the want ads on the newspaper that had 


come wrapped around the eggs: 
room house in good location. Double garage. 


“For sale. Nearly new five- 


Price $3,200.” 


He grinned and added triumphantly, “I guess that proves how 


old those eggs are!” 
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Tiger Flowers was first Negro middleweight champ in history 


By William Goode 


WENTY YEARS ago, a dark 

brown, superbly built man 
walked into the operating room 
of a hospital in New York City, 
his 160-pound frame draped in a 
bright bathrobe with a_ huge 
golden tiger emblazoned on the 
back. His step was just as cat-like, 
his manner just as quietly confi- 
dent as if he were climbing 
through the ropes into the ring 
with waves of cheers from his fans 
racking the stadium. But five 


hours later, “Tiger” Flowers, 


Georgia Deacon, was dead. They 
say his last words were, “Now I 
lay me down to sleep, I pray the 
Lord my soul to keep—” 

The greatest middleweight ot 
all time failed to answer the bell 
following a simple operation to 
relieve the sinus trouble that had 
bothered him for a vear. His 
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fighting heart, as big as a boxing 
glove, had failed. 

A fistic bombshell who chased 
white champion Harry Greb 
across the country, caught up with 
him in Madison Square Garden 
end slugged the middleweight 
crown from his brow, Theodore 
“Tiger” Flowers set a high stand- 
ard in clean fighting, sportsman- 
ship, and gentlemanly conduct 
unequalled until the reign of 
King Joe Louis. Probably the most 
cheated, the most abused Negro 
boxer, Flowers _ nevertheless 
chalked up an amazing record 
during the years of reaction fol- 
lowing Jack Johnson’s hey-dey, 
became the first Negro middle- 
weight champion in ring history. 

By the untimely end of his 
fistic career, Flowers had whipped 
champion Harry Greb twice with- 
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in six months. He accomplished 
the unusual feat of kayoing Jerry 
Hayes in the second round 
of a bout in Philadelphia, and 
then to give the crowd its money’s 
worth, put away Huggie Clemons 
in the second frame the same 
night. Also during his action- 
packed ten years in the ring he 


on all comers—including the’ 


light-heavies—whipped Bob Fitz- 
simmons, Maxie Rosenbloom, and 
even challenged Jack Dempsey. 

His nickname was a natural, be- 
cause he was a deacon of the 
Butler St. Christian Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Atlanta. 
Flowers always prayed before en- 
tering the ring and flatly refused 
to train on Sundays. His flawless 
fighting form and exemplary con- 
duct in and out of the ring made 
him one of the most popular 
boxers in any era and made his 
ring name a title of respect. 

Flowers was born in Camilla, 
Georgia, on August 5, 1895. It was 
while working in a Brunswick, 
Ga., shipyard that he came to the 
attention of the man who later 
became the only manager he ever 
had, Walk Miller. Miller, who 
owned a gymnasium, sent one of 
his fighters to Brunswick in 1918. 
The pro was soundly trounced by 
the novice and Miller immediately 
sent for and signed up the sen- 
sational Negro. 

The famous lament “We was 
robbed!” might well have been 
Miller’s theme song in many of 
Tiger’s most famous bouts. AIl- 
though the press fraternity invari- 
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ably gave its decision to Flowers, 
biased referees and _ prejudiced 
ring officials often gave the nod to 
his badly beaten white opponents. 
Early in his career Tiger began 
his pursuit of the elusive Greb, 
fast-living middleweight _ title 
holder. He caught up with the 
champ in Fremont, Ohio, and de- 
cisively beat the white boxer. 
Sports writers of Fremont, Toledo 
and Chicago were unanimous 
in their choice of Flowers as the 
winner, but Greb’s manager pulled 
a fast one, rushed out to the tele- 
graph office and sent word over 
the wires that Greb had beaten 
the Tiger. And since Ohio had a 
“no-decision” law, the bout was 
so recorded on the books. 

Miller returned with Flowers to 
New York and launched into his 
“cold war” with Greb. But the 
champion ignored the challenges 
hurled at him. The Georgia 
Deacon, meanwhile, continued to 
steamroller his opponents and the 
New York press took up Miller’s 
cry for a championship bout. 
Greb’s friends, now thoroughly 
alarmed, began a “stop Flowers” 
campaign. Former middleweight 
champion Johnny Wilson was 
picked for the job of spiking the 
Tiger’s guns, but Wilson hit the 
canvas in the third round, and 
again in the 10th so hard that 
after the referee had counted him 
out, the ex-champ had to be car- 
ried to his corner. Flowers 


stretched his string of victories in 
1925: Jack Townsend in five; 
Frankie Schoell decisioned in six; 
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Joe Lohman was KO’d in the 
third round at Brooklyn, and five 
days later Billy Britton got the 
same in the fourth at Boston. ‘Two 
days before Christmas, the Deacon 
battered Mike McTigue into a 
helpless pulp at New York. But 
the decision went to the white 
man. Public indignation mounted 
so high that Greb finally agreed to 
a title bout and in January Flow- 
ers went to Brunswick for a well- 
deserved rest before beginning his 
training for the fight. 

Some 23,000 fans jammed Madi- 
son Square Garden on the night 
of February 26, 1926 when the 
Tiger faced Greb. Third man in 
the ring was Gunboat Smith, who 
in his zeal to help the champion 
all but slipped a horseshoe into 
Greb’s glove. From the opening 
bell Greb used foul tactics but 
never once did Referee Smith 
warn him or make any effort to 
halt the dirty fighting. Every 
trick in the bag was pulled on 
Flowers and in rounds 10 and 14, 
Greb deliberately shoved him 
through the ropes. Each time the 
Georgia Deacon would come back 
stronger than ever, scoring rights 
and lefts with damaging effects 
despite the gouging and elbowing 
he got from Greb. 

When the championship had 
changed hands that night and a 
Negro was champion for the first 
time, apologists for the de-throned 
Greb blamed the high life he had 
been leading. Gotham gamblers, 
betting heavily at 2-1 on Greb, 
took as bad a beating as their boy. 
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But the fans, who paid $95,000 at 
the gate, were well satisfied with 
the outcome. The Tiger was their 
boy. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, the small- 
town boy who had made good in 
the big city, returned home. 
Brunswick had never seen any- 
thing like the turnout for the 
Deacon. A big brass band met the 
champion at the station and the 
reception committee included 
Mayor Andrews and _ former 
Mayor Emanuel of Brunswick. 
The whole town was proud of 
their champion and they showed 
It. 

Tiger Flower’s first defense of 
his title was against Joe Gans at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. Having proved 
he was truly a champion by giving 
Gans a boxing lesson, Tiger took 
en young Bob Fitzsimmons and 
whipped him before a crowd of 
15,000 at Boyle’s Thirty Acres. By 
August 20 of 1926, Greb felt he 
was ready to reclaim his title and 
again the two met at the Garden. 
Any illusions Greb may have had 
about making a comeback were 
dispelled in the 15 rounds of furi- 
ous fighting in which Tiger cut 
Greb to ribbons. Bleeding badly, 


“Greb staggered about on rubber 


legs, resorted to fouling in a des- 
perate effort to stave off defeat. 
And although Referee Crowley 
was always looking the other way 
when Greb poked his thumb in 
Flowers’ cye and voted for the 
ex-champion, the final scoring 
was Flowers nine rounds, Greb 
four, and two even. 
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lhe Georgia Deacon held the 
title less than a year. ‘The blatant 
theft of his hard-won prize at Chi- 
cago’s Coliseum on December 4 
was so raw that the Illinois boxing 
commission was forced to end the 
one-man rule that gave the referee 
final power to pick the winner. 
The two-judge system was insti- 
tuted but the reform came too 
late to save the Tiger's title. 
Benny Yanger, former second- 
rate boxer and rated one of the 
poorest referees of his day, vir- 
tually handed the championship 
to Mickey Walker, who was man- 
aged by Jack Kearns, one-time 
manager of Jack Dempsey. The 
unfair decision turned many Chi- 
cago fans against professional box- 
ing, but the commission an- 
nounced it “could not reverse the 
decision.” The commission did 


admit, however, that Yanger had 
“erred.” 

During 1927 Flowers fought 19 
bouts, winning all of them. A 
week before his death he met 
Maxie Rosenbloom in Detroit and 
was robbed again. Although he 
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outfought Rosenbloom every step 
of the way, the referee called it a 
draw. Three days later Flowers 
knocked out Leo Gates in New 
York. It was his last fight. 

On November 16, 1927, Flowers 
underwent an operation for a 
sinus inflammation. The surgeon, 
Dr. W. G. Fralick, was well satis- 
fied with the patient’s condition 
afterward, but just as the Tiger 
was regaining consciousness, he 
suffered a relapse and died. The 
cause of death was announced as 
“heart failure,” but the bare medi- 
cal report could not take into 
account the theft of his title and 
numerous bouts, all the fouls he 
had taken and the prejudice he 
had fought against all his life. 
The sports world mourned his 
death. And his loyal fans knew 
that if his heart had failed him 
when he needed it most, it was the 
first time in a long and proud 
career. For when the bell sounded 
—no matter what the odds against 
him—the Georgia Deacon came 
out fighting, and when he took 
the final count, he died praying. 


IMAGINE YOU HAVING EYES FOR ME 


@; and | THOUGHT ABOUT YOU by 
Nellie Lutcher (Capitol). Eyes, a 
Lutcher original, is provocatively 


sung in the usual Lutcher manner, 
while, amazingly enough, Nellie does 

a straight job on You, proving she'll get 

along all right when the bouncing busi- 

ness loses its glamor. 

DON’T BLAME ME and I'VE GOT A WAY 
¢. WITH WOMEN by the King Cole 
' Trio (Capitol). Trio’s backing and 

Cole’s infectious singing clinches any 

tune. To elaborate there would be 

gushing. Women’s clever lyrics get 
across nicely. 

MY REVERIE and ZAGGIN’ WITH ZIG by 
Ziggy Elman (MGM). A strong 
trumpet with lots of tenderness in 
Reverie puts plenty of guts, to put 
it crudely, in old favorite. Zaggin’ 
features the same trumpet mildly 

jumping. 

NIGHT AND DAY and MARIA FROM BAHIA 
by the Starlighters (Capitol). Night 
and Day is a sturdy tune and man- 
ages to take gracefully the jumped- 
up version given it by the Starlight- 
ers. However the reverse bends more 

easily to their musical antics. 

NUNCA and RAYANDO DE SOL by the 
Cancio and Clave Trios (Black and 
White). Competent way in which 
these two tender Mexican ballads 
are rendered completely overcomes 
the language barrier. All music lov- 

ers will appreciate this platter. 

HAVE YOU EVER BEEN TOLD and THE 
BLUES JUMPED UP AND GOT ME by 
Benny Goodman (Capitol). Nothing 
sensational about either side. Of 
course, Maestro Goodman’s musical 
technique is above reproach and\ 

La Welch’s vocalizing passes the test. 
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FRIGIO 


WARM 


cook 


LOVE OF MY LIFE and DEED | DO by 
Lena Horne (MGM). Lena’s sing- 
ing always has personality without 
being loaded down with too much 


style. Though Love is beautifully 
backed and sung, I Do is much 
more fetching. 

CHICAGO BREAKDOWN and IF YOU EVER 
CHANGE YOUR WAYS by Big Maceo 
(RCA). As far as good piano fin- 
gering and eight-to-the-bar tempo is 
concerned, Breakdown is quite lis- 
tenable. Change’s vocal is too gut- 

teral and poorly sung, completely  in- 

sulting the passable lyrics. 

MORENA and LLEGASTE by Noro Mor- 

ales (MGM). Everything wonderful 

‘in Latin American music is em- 

bodied in this platter. Both sides 
provide dancing and listening en- 

joyment. Nina Del Campo does the 
tantalizing vocal on Morena. 

ALCOHOL BLUES and APPLE TREE SWING 

by Sonny Boy Williams (RCA), 

Sonny Boy must have been on a 

binge while recording this unmiti- 

; gable sorry stuff. Nothing on either 
side reduces vast amount of trash 

isplayed here. 

END FOR ME IF YOU NEED ME and 

UNTIL THE REAL THING COMES 

ALONG by The Ravens (National). 

Ravens are continually trying to im- 

prove themselves. Getting away from 

© the usual draggy stuff, they come 
through with a lively semi-jump blues 
on the Send side. 

BLUE AND SENTIMENTAL and OH, LADY 

BE GOOD by Count Basie (Decca). 

New pressing of the Count'‘s ever 

lovely Sentimental, featuring Her- 

schel Evans’ mellow tenor sax, 
sounds sweeter than ever. Lady's 
most fetching, too. 


ano 
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By Thelma Pearson 


OW MANY Negroes think of 

the price a white man some- 
times pays in order to uphold 
principles of race equality? 

Not long ago two girls, em- 
ployees of a large veterans’ hos- 
pital in Southern California, 
found out. 

It was after hours during a rec- 
reation period organized for the 
men to boost their morale. Sev- 
eral girls were dancing and chat- 
ting with the veterans. As the 
evening progressed a few colored 
patients filtered in. They stood 
watching the dancers, keeping 
time with the music. That wist- 
ful look in their eyes was unmis- 
takable. All this rhythm and no 
one to dance with! It was this 
obvious loneliness that brought a 
very blond laboratory technician 
and ex-Wave to the side of the 
youthful brown boy. 

Ellen didn’t see any difference 
in this patient. He was a boy 
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Megroes often do not realize high price whites pay 


for their friendship toward colored people. 


“WHITE LOVERS” 


who had served his country and 
who needed a friendly boost to 
the morale just like anyone else. 
He was polite, well-behaved and 
a good conversationalist. Besides 
he was lonesome. ‘They chatted 
for several minutes. 

There was a pitiful urgency, a 
frightening doubt in the boy's 
voice when he asked _ hesitantly. 
“Gosh, I don’t suppose you'd care 
to dance with me?” And then 
he stood criucified by his own 
boldness, _ 

Ellen liked his attitude. He 
didn’t put her on the spot. He 
gave her an opening to refuse and 
still be friends if she felt it better 
not to. So she said quietly: “Of 
course, I'd like to.” 

A few moments later Ellen’s 
chum, a Southern girl who had 
hated the bigotry she was reared 
in, joined them by dancing with 
another colored patient. 

This was a bold step, but how 
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bold they had no idea. As an 
unspoken insult one by one the 
other dancers left the room, until 


it was almost empty. And that 
wasn’t the end! As the days 
passed by, Ellen and Terry be- 
came the object of ridicule and 
insult of the white personnel. 
They learned that they were now 
considered an “easy mark” for 
any man, They received scathing 
glances and remarks from all sec- 
tions. People who had once been 
their friends treated them as 
though they had leprosy. They 
were considered advocates of 
everything from  miscegenation, 
through Communism to Black 
Supremacy! 

This they could endure, because 
they had acted as principles of 


human charity had prompted 
them to act. And they didn’t 
mourn over friends who had 


turned out to be narrow-minded 
bigots. here had been nothing 
improper in their conduct. ‘Their 
actions had been open for every- 
one to see, and it included no 
hidden rendezvous. As Ellen said: 
“I'd do it again!” It takes courage 
to dely society. 

A conscientious school teacher 


in a small California city near Los: 


Angeles a lew years ago was asked 
to leave his position because he 
suggested that the school board 
emphasize racial equality as one 
of its aims in the curriculum. He 


was called ‘‘a rabble rouser’” and 
“a trouble maker!” 

A young teacher from a small 
city in the Midwest was asked to 
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resign from her position because 
she made the mistake to be friends 
with a colored student and ac- 
cepted an invitation to dinner at 
her home. “That wasn’t done by 
the better class society!” 

It is common knowledge in the 
South that anyone who is too 
friendly with the Negro and who 
tries to better racial conditions 
becomes an ostracized member of 
the community. The feeling is 
often carried to the point of 
physical harm. 

Yet, in spite of the ridicule and 
censure many white folks con- 
tinue to reach for the brown and 
black hand—try to bridge that 
unnatural gap between brothers 
of the human race. 

It is, however, easy to under- 
stand why some weaken beneath 
the criticism and find the fight 
too much. ‘There is a limit to 
what a man must suffer for prin- 
ciple. Many a white man lfeels 
that losing his job, his social 
standing, his family, his physical 
well-being, is too great a_ price; 
so he treads lightly. He turns 
his back on discrimination when 
he finds that going to bat for a 
minority means suffering for him- 
self and his family. Perhaps he is 
wanting in courage, even though 
his heart is good. 

This, I believe, is what few Ne- 
groes realize and less appreciate. 
They are too quick to label every- 
one with Caucasian characteristics 
as a potential enemy. ‘They com- 
mit the same crime as the white 
man who groups all Negroes in 
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one narrow cubicle. 

An incident told by Walter H. 
White, secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People illustrates this 
point. White, who looks as white 
as his name, one day accidentally 
stepped on a Negro’s foot while 
standing on a subway platform. 
The Negro retorted angrily: 

“Why don’t you look where 
you're going? You white folks are 
always trampling on colored peo- 
ple!” 

It wasn’t until later that the 
Negro heard White talking to a 
friend and realized who he was. 
By way of apology he said: “Are 
you Walter White of NAACP? 
I'm sorry I spoke to you that way. 
I thought you were white!” 

What if Walter White had been 
white? What if he was a Cau- 
casian school teacher who had 
just been asked to resign because 
of his concern for Negro welfare? 
What if he was a white man who 
works in Harlem’s 
House, giving his time and talent 
gratis, to care for needy Negroes? 
What if he was a man only now 
recovering from the sting of being 
treated as a “damn nigger lover” 
just because he was a “humanity 
lover?” 

What is true of the white man 
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Friendship 


If the 
white man is unjust when he says: 
“Negroes are all the same. They’re 
no good!” So the Negro is equal- 
ly at fault when he says: ‘White 
folks are all the same. They can’t 
be trusted.” 


is also true of the Negro. 


There are reasons why both 
groups come to these conclusions. 
These reasons have built up over 
the centuries and are the out- 
growth of misinformation, poor 
education and much lack of good 
will. 


It seems, somehow, that the bat- 
tle would be won much quicker 
if both races tried to understand 
the position and particular prob- 
lems of the other. When the en- 
tire scene is viewed objectively 
there is much less room for bit- 
terness and hate, and more room 
for self-improvement which __ is 
needed on both sides. 


When the day comes. that Ne- 
groes argue in defense of the 
white man and the white man 
argues in defense of the Negro, 
we will be well on the way to 
success in human relations. In- 
deed, when the majority of Ne- 
groes become “white lovers” and 
whites become “Negro lovers,” 
both races will be pretty close to 
that ideal called brotherhood. 


TO 


By Willis J. Ingram 


THAT unorganized, un- 
official, powerful and bump- 
tious Society for the Preservation 
of Mythical American History, on 
the board of directors of which 
sit many Southern “historians” 
and some Northern allies, one is 
led to believe that: A) Negroes 
preferred slavery to freedom, and 
B) Negroes chose to sleep in the 
sun or strum banjos rather than 
to fight for their emancipation. 
Added to this is the misinforma- 
tion that the Underground Rail- 
road was only a North-bound 
line, operated by crazed Aboli- 
tionists. 

Actually, Negroes not 
fought bloody battles for their 
right to live free lives, but strange- 
ly enough, they fought a -pro- 
tracted struggle for sixty years in 
America’s southernmost region, 


Florida, all without the aid of 
either funds or advice from Nor- 
thern whites. 
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Runaway slaves fought bitter battle for freedom 


only 


together with Indians in Florida swamps 


As early as 1776, according to 
Joshua E. Giddings’ Exiles of 
Florida, southern planters were 
troubled by the problem of run- 
away slaves. In a petition to Con- 
gress at that time groups of plant- 
ers asked the government to assign 
troops to guard slaves and to re- 
capture runaways. Congress, how- 
ever, had then’ only limited 
powers; in addition, the rising 
tension between the colonies and 
England occupied the attention of 
the nation. 

Further to dismay the planters, 
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some Southerners themselves pro- 
tested vigorously against slavery. 
In the District of Darien the 
Council of Safety of the Colony 
of Georgia adopted a resolution 
pledging ‘‘to show the world that 
we are influenced by a general 
philanthropy for all mankind, of 
whatever climate, language or 
complexion by hereby declaring 
our disapprobation and _ abhor- 
rence of slavery in America.” 

Thus encouraged, many Ne- 
groes fled southward, and with 
the assistance of white Georgian 
underground railroad conductors, 
found haven in Florida, then a 
Spanish possession. Florida was 
admitted to the union as a slave 
state in 1845. 

In Negro-Indian Relationships 
in the Southeast. Laurence Foster 
reports that those Negroes who 
did not sail from Florida on Brit- 
ish ships to the West Indies re- 
mained among the Creek and 
Seminole Indians. He_ records 
that the Negroes had a remark- 
able ability to select good farm 
sites, and that they were so re- 
spected by the Indians that they 
sat in council regularly with 
tribal chieftans. Throughout the 
period of the Revolutionary War 
they were comparatively unmo- 
lested by the colonies, and the 
peaceful state of affairs continued 
through the presidential terms of 
Washington, Adams and _Jeffer- 
son. 

Later, however, the newly- 
formed United States renewed its 
interest in Florida; the slavehold- 
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ing South hoped to capture Flor- 
ida Negroes and to cut off that 
avenue of escape from freedom- 
bound slaves. John D. Hicks, in 
his The Federal Union, calls pre- 
statehood Florida no-man’s 
land, inhabited by unruly In- 
dians, runaway slaves and ruffians 
of every description.” 
_ But was it? 

Contrary-minded historians de- 
scribe that area along the Apala- 
chicola River as a peaceful, pros- 
perous series of settlements where, 
perhaps for the first time in the 
nation’s history, two persecuted 
groups — the Seminole Indians 
and Negroes—realized the wis- 
dom of union and joined hands 
to resist the forces that sought to 
destroy and demean them. The 
Florida volume of the WPA’s 
American Guide Series describes 
this region as one in which “plan- 
tations extended for more than 
fifty miles along the river,” while 
the Indian-Negro settlers lived 
bountifully on the rich lands be- 
side the oyster-filled Apalachicola. 

In 1809 Virginia-born President 
Madison issued orders to re-cap- 
ture the “stolen” Negroes then 
living in Florida. Raiding parties 
were organized which operated 
from Georgia bases, using Creek 
Indians as guides. But the Creeks 
had the bad habit of forewarning 
the Seminoles and the Negroes, 
and the government had little 
success. 

A continuing state of animosity 
prevailed, leading to the outbreak 
of the First Seminole War. 


The war settled nothing, but it 
did produce two __ interesting 
battles. 

The opening engagement was 
the Battle of Negro Fort, near the 
Apalachicola. American troops 
were ordered by General Andrew 
Jackson, who was directing ma- 
neuvers at a distance, to “blow the 
fort up and return the Negroes to 
their rightful owners.” On July 
24, 1816, two gunboats of Federal 
troops attacked the fort and the 
334 persons who fought for their 
lives within. 

For four days the battle raged, 
the defenders returning fire spar- 
ingly in an effort to repel the 
well-equipped invaders. Men, 
women and children manned the 
guns. Food was cautiously ra- 
tioned, the water supply ex- 
hausted. But there was no thought 
of surrender. Rather, the souls 
within the fortress pledged them- 
selves to fight to the death. 

On the fourth day the siege 
ended abruptly when a cannon 
ball landed in an ammunition 
magazine within the fort. All but 
sixty of the defenders were killed, 
and all but three of the sixty sur- 
vivors wounded. Of the three who 
escaped injury, two, one Negro 
and one Indian, were hanged by 
order of General Jackson. 

Thereafter the Seminole-Negro 
fighters carried on a_ delaying 
action, so angering Jackson that 
on April 19, 1819, in an effort to 
subdue the resistance once and 
for all, he rode at the head of his 
troops into Sewanee, Florida, 
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where he was met by an army of 
Indians and Negroes. 

The Seminoles formed the right 
wing of the defense, the Negroes 
the left, but in the face of enemy 
fire the Indians fled in disorder 
to the woods. The Negroes were 
able to resist for a somewhat 
longer period, and then made a 
more organized retreat. 

As a_ result, 300 Seminole 
women and children were cap- 
tured, but no Negroes. Foster ob- 
serves that “superior caution and 
provident care appeared to mark 
the character of the Negroes in all 
their conduct.” 

Jackson had won his war, and 
yet had won nothing. He had 
neither captured nor killed his 
enemy nor taken Florida. Had the 
report of his failure been circu- 
lated throughout the United 
States he might not have assumed 
the Presidency ten years after- 
ward. But no accounts of this cost- 
ly and futile Federal adventure 
were made public until, in 1837, 
almost twenty years later, William 
Jay of New York published his 
Views of the Action of the Federal 
Government. 

The United States bought Flor- 
ida from Spain for five million 
dollars in 1821, but for a time, be- 
cause of the domestic economic 
crisis, the Florida situation was 
officially ignored. But in 1835 the 
Second Seminole War was begun, 
precipitated by the demands of 
Osceola, Seminole leader, that the 
United States live up to its agree- 


ment with Spain not to mo‘est 
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the inhabitants of Florida. 

Osceola (1804-1838) led the 
Indian-Negro forces for three 
years. He was a courageous and 
skillful fighter. Minnie Moore- 
Willson, whose works on the Sem- 
inole Indians are considered defin- 
itive, calls him “a heroic patriot.” 

It was said that he was part- 
Indian and part-Negro, which is 
not at all unlikely since the two 
groups had merged considerably. 
Historian Foster at this stage of 
his works repeatedly refers to the 
people of Florida as ‘Seminole 
Negroes.” 

In December, 1835, General 
Clinch, who had been a colonel 
under Jackson in the First Sem- 
inole War, led his forces against 
Osceola and 1,885 Seminole Ne- 
groes. 

Again the Federal troops were 
cither repelled or evaded. The 
government, hoping to crush the 


forces of Osceola by sheer we‘ght 
of numbers, issued a gerferal cali 
for volunteers, but even the addi- 
tion of more troops failed to pro- 
duce a decisive victory. The seven 
years of sporadic fighting cost the 
lives of 1,500 Federal troops and 
an estimated forty million dollars. 
In 1842 an armistice was declared, 
and by the time of the Third Sem- 
inole War, 1855, most of Florida’s 
distinguishable Negroes had 
either sailed to the West Indies 
or fled to the Oklahoma Territory. 

Andrew Jackson, who com- 
mended Negro troops for their 
bravery in the Battle of New Or- 
leans in January, 1815, cursed 
Negro troops afterward for their 
stubborn, effective and gallant 
warfare. It seems safe to say that 
he would disagree strongly with 
later reports of the Society for the 
Preservation of Mythical Amer- 
ican History. 


One Strike Is Enough 
A YOUNG liberal Catholic priest sent to work in the 


Deep South became frustrated over the way his white neighbors 
shunned him. Things finally got so bad the local yokels began 
crossing to the other side of the street when they saw him 
coming. But then one day he met a bright-eyed little colored 
lad who greeted him with a cherry “Hello Father.” 

The priest was overjoyed to meet a kind word. “How nice 
‘of you to greet me so cheerful,’ he told the youngster. “I bet 
you are Catholic.” 

Looking the priest squarely in the eyes, the youngster shook 
his head slowly and said: “Oh no, Father, I’m not a Catholic. 
It’s bad enough down here just being a Negro!” 

James L. Hicks, Baltimore Afro-American 
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By Claude A. Barnett 


HE DOORS to Liberia and 

British West Africa are 
standing wide open to American 
Negroes, particularly to the 
skilled men and women who have 
something to offer. In the whole 
of West Africa there is a dearth 
of men with professional and 
scientific skills. 

There is a great deal in West 
Africa, particularly Liberia, the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and 
Nigeria to challenge and to re- 
ward handsomely the abilities of 
an enterprising Negro. The tour- 
ist with money to spend and who 
is tired of Jim Crow travel and 
hotel facilities, who because of 
his color is never allowed to feel 
quite at home in New York, 
Mexico City, Paris, New Orleans, 
California, nor even the West 
Indies, will find West Africa not 
only delightful and hospitable, 
but positively thrilling. 

- But the man whether white or 
black, entering West Africa for 
thie first time would save himself 


CLAUDE A. BARNETT is director 
of the Associated Negro Press and re- 
cently returned from an extended tour 
of West Africa. 
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How to travel and get around red tape on the "Dark Continent" 


TOURIST AFRICA 


great inconvenience if he would 
take the time to obtain letters of 
inroduction to persons residing 
in the towns which he intends to 
visit. Otherwise the trip might 
turn out to be a much greater ad- 
venture than he had _ bargained 
for. 

West Africa is a vigorous new 
civilization in the making. How- 
ever, telegraph and_ telephone 
services are still scarce, and so 
are modern hotels, restaurants, 
beauty parlors, barber shops, de- 
partment stores, and facilities for 
travel by train, automobile, or 
plane. These things are being 
provided quite rapidly, but in 
Africa, take nothing for granted. 
With connections, whether ofh- 
cial or private, a journey through 
the whole area can be made as 


. comfortably as a trip to New 


York, and certainly as safely as 
one to Georgia, Mississippi, or 
Alabama. 

The first barrier to hurdle is 
an American passport. If you 
cannot produce a birth certifi- 
cate, as required by the State 
Department, you will have to 
make out long affidavits and have 
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them sworn to by relatives and 
friends who have known you most 
of your life. These, with your 
long application for passport 
with photographs and a ten dol- 
lar money order, are sent to the 
State Department in Washington. 

You will wait, sometimes for 
weeks. The delay is due solely 
to official red tape and _ short 
staffs in the State Department. 
Since the war the passport di- 
vision has been deluged with re- 
quests for passports from Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Next a visa is sought, from the 
Consuls of Liberia, the United 
Kingdom (Britain), and France 
for permission to enter those 
parts of Africa under the control 
of their respective governments. 
All of these countries have lega- 
tions or embassies in Washing- 
ton and consulates in the princi- 
pal ports of entry like New York, 
New Orleans and Chicago. You 
will fill out more forms, answer 
more questions as to the purpose 
of your visit, where you will go, 
and how long you intend to be 
there. 

While trying to solve your pass- 
port and visa problems you will 
learn there are two other barriers 
to hurdle. One is health protec- 
tion and the other transporta- 
ion. Careful attention to both 
will save days and weeks of de- 
lay and worry. 

You will take immunization 
inoculations against. smallpox, yel- 
low fever, tetanus, and typhoid. 
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This is for your own protection 
for these diseases, while not wide- 
spread, are sufficiently frequent 
to require protective measures 
against them. Moreover, as you 
travel from area to area you are 
likely to land in a two or three 
weeks quarantine if you cannot 
produce the little medical certif- 
icates showing that you could not 
possibly be a carrier of the germs 
of these diseases. 

Your doctor will be able to 
obtain all of the necessary in- 
oculations but that for yellow 
fever. The U. S. Public Health 
Service in Washington provides 
these inoculations free. The 
service will inform you on in- 
quiry of the nearest hospital 
where inoculations may be ob- 
tained. 

While your.arm is still aching 
from these necessary health mea- 
sures, you will be trying to solve 
the probleims presented by the air 
and steamship lines. Whether fly- 
ing or sailing to West Africa, it 
is advisable to make your requests 
for reservations months ahead of 
time. West Africa is served on 
regular weekly schedules by Pan- 
American and the British Over- 
seas Air Corporation, but the 
available space is usually booked 
far in advance by government 
officials, business men, tourists, 
missionaries, professional persons 
and others seeking a foundation 
in African soil. 

The ship lines are even more 
crowded. And rather than try to 
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handle the red tape yourself, par- 
ticularly if you do not live in 
New York, it is best to consult a 
travel agency such as Cooks or 
the American Express Co. If 
your time is much longer than 
your money, travel by ship is from 
400 to 500 dollars cheaper per 
person, but you will lose nearly 
two weeks in travel. The fast 
luxury liners are not yet on the 
run between New York and West 
Africa. 

As for clothing, do not play 
the Africans short. Among the 
younger generation, and this in- 
cludes that large body of edu- 
cated Africans who have moved 
up in the world in business, the 
professions, and politics, clothes 
help make the man. In Accra, 
Gold Coast, Lagos, Nigeria, and 
Monrovia the latest fashions com- 
mand almost as much interest as 
they do in London, Paris, and 
New York. But the Wariety in 
dress is far more colorful and 
striking. You will need plenty 
of light weight clothing, a sun 
helmet, and a good supply of 
evening clothes if you intend to 
tour in style as the Africans 
would expect you to do, being a 
blood brother from fabulous 
America. Africans always dress 
and dress well for dinner even 
in a part of West Africa where 
“boys and girls frequently and 
safely go nude until they reach 
puberty. A few missionaries, pre- 
occupied with sin, get excited 
about it but nobody else does. 
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The Africans have learned that 
scant clothing in the tropics is 
a positive health aid. 

In the period between March 
and June the days are alternately 
dry and rainy and Africa truly 
becomes a land of rich vegeta. 
tion and flowers. You will enjoy 
the landscape immensely but do 
not get caught in West Africa 
during the rainy season. The 
downpour falls for hours and days 
and threatens to wash away every- 
thing that is not nailed down or 
deeply rooted. Some areas in West 
Africa have the heaviest rainfall 
in the world. 

During the dry season the 
whole country becomes pretty 
dry and dusty. The days are 
comfortable rarely over 78° F., 
but the nights in high areas are 
frequently quite chilly. 

Once you leave American 
shores, drop your guard against 
discrimination. It really will be 
hard to do, but you would do 
well to relax and take it easy. 
American Negroes traveling in 
style in West Africa are so rare 
that they enjoy advantages which 
they might not command other- 
wise. 

I had planned to fly to Africa 
on a Pan-American plane, but 
disturbances at Roberts Field in 
Monrovia, Liberia caused plane 
schedules to be changed and | 
was left stranded. A hurried des- 
perate check with shipping lines 
revealed that all available space 
had been reserved for months. 
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The government-owned British 
Overseas Air Corporation finally 
came through with a reservation 
to London after a good word 
from a friend in the British Co- 
lonial Office. In London, the 
same source got a priority on a 
plane to Africa. 

On the flight down to Africa 
from London, the plane crew and 
fellow passengers, all white, ac- 
cepted my wife, Etta Moten Bar- 
nett, and myself merely as two 
other passengers. Several sensing 
we were from America, asked a 
few guarded questions about our 
interest in Africa and about con- 
ditions in America . . . the usual 
small talk. 

At Roberts Field, about fifteen 
miles out of Monrovia, Liberia, 
that bustling little Republic 
founded by American Negroes, 
we encountered the inevitable 
American. He was a steamship 
line official from New Orleans. 
We “spotted” each other about 
the same time. No other white 
person was around at that mo- 
ment, but since I can never tell 
whether a Southern white Amer- 
ican will behave like a gentleman 
or a jackass, I did not approach 
him. My guard was still up. 

But Mr. Southern Steamship 
did not wait. He assumed I was 
a Liberian, and questioned me 
about the new $20,000,000 harbor 
at Monrovia. For some unknown 
reason, he seemed antagonistic 
to Liberia and while I was still 
answering his questions, he 
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looked up, saw some white pas- 
sengers approaching the plane, 
then walked off abruptly without 
so much as an apology or a thank 
you. Even in Liberia where 
Negroes run the government, 
from dog catcher to president, he 
did not want to publicly accept 
Negroes as his social equals. 

When we entered the plane to 
Accra, the cocoa capital of the 
world, I, despite the bad man- 
ners of my fellow countryman, 
tried to continue the conversa- 
tion. I wanted to learn why a 
U. S. steamship line would by- 
pass Monrovia at which America 
was spending millions for modern 
docking facilities. I had also 
learned that the U. S. Merchant 
Marine was putting more ships 
into the West African trade. But 
Mr. Southern Steamship rebuffed 
me and looked sharply out of the 
window. 

This incident brought to mind 
all the segregation and discrim- 
ination we had just left behind 
in the United States. When the 
plane landed, an officer attend- 
ant entered and announced so all 
could hear, “Mr. and Mrs. Claude 
Barnett, please keep your seats 
until all the other passengers have 
left.” 

We waited. Then an awful sus- 
picion struck. Etta leaped up and 
walked spiritedly toward the en- 
trance. I rushed along behind. 
At the entrance, she stopped 
abruptly. From over her shoulder, 
I could see the other passengers 
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standing around watching the en- 
trance. Etta saw what was hap- 
pening, smiled, quickly adjusted 
herself to the role, and stepped 
out as photographers and news- 
reel cameramen recorded our de- 
parture from the plane. As they 
worked, two British public rela- 
tions officers, the American Con- 
sul, and several important Afri- 
cans rushed forward to greet us. 


After the introductions, a pleas- 
ant exchange of greetings, and a 
few words for the press, our party 
moved away. As we passed the 
somewhat surprised passengers, 
Mr. Southern Steamship, im- 
pressed by the fuss being made 
over our arrival, caught my eye, 
grinned, touched his helmet with 
two fingers and nodded in friend- 
ly recognition. I ignored him. 


Prejudice Is Not Funny 

WE ALL laugh at Senator Claghorn. We think it is funny 
when he won’t go to Yankee Stadium. Or when he insists that 
Ann Southern is his favorite actress. He won’t accept Lincoln 
pennies and he doesn’t like the compass “because it points 
North instead of South.” 
horns. He is funny to us because he is an exaggeration of one 
of the traits in human nature—prejudice. In his case, to all 
things northern. Your prejudice is not funny. Get rid of it. 


In a way we are all Senator Clag- 


Elmer Wheeler, How to Sell Yourself to Others 
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In a Harlem b nt 


psychiatrists fight a winning battle 


against the mental stress of living in the slums 


Comes to Harlem 


By Robert Bendiner 


Condensed from Tomorrow 


ie THE basement of the drab 
parish house of St. Philip's 
Episcopal Church in Harlem is 
the Lafargue Clinic, “designed,” 
says its sole piece of literature, “to 
provide expert psychotherapy for 
those who need it and cannot get 

If it is an exaggeration to say 
that this psychotherapy is brand- 
new in concept, it is an under- 
statement to say that Lafargue 
itself is unique, that its pro- 
nounced emphasis on the broad 
social aspects of its patients’ back- 
ground is exceptional, that as an 
institution it represents a note- 
worthy break with common prac- 
tice. 

Lafargue, to begin with, was 
founded to give the underprivi- 
leged a service not quite, but 


ROBERT BENDINER is associate 
editor of The Nation, was formerly on 
the staff of Yank. He is author of The 
Riddle Of The State Department. 
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almost, 


universally reserved for 
those who can spend appreciable 
sums of money and time to pour 
out their life histories in the well- 
appointed offices of private psychi- 


atrists. Its director and moving 
spirit, Dr. Frederic Wertham, does 
not question in general the need 
of psychiatry’s wealthy patrons for 
treatment, but his years of work in 
a rather different world — the 
clinics of New York’s Court of 
General Sessions, Bellevue, and 
Queens General Hospital, where 
he now directs the Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic—have given him a 
perspective and a technique that 
differ considerably from those of 
his more fashionable colleagues, 
whom he clearly suspects of wor- 
shiping the classic trinity of Freud, 
the couch, and high fees. 
“Psychotherapy should not be 
limited to the wealthy alone,” he 
says, with conscious understate- 
ment. “Discrimination and pov- 
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erty cause as much mental con- 
fusion and neurosis as the bewild- 
erment of possessing several mil- 
lion dollars.” And he finds the 
exploitation of racial groups “a 
much more serious cause of dis- 
orders in the development of 
personality than sexual malad- 
justments or similar factors 
stressed in textbooks.” 

Ever since his early days at Hop- 
kins Wertham had toyed with the 
idea of making psychiatric service 
easily available to low-income 
people in general and Negroes in 
particular. When he came to New 
York in 1932, he thought natur- 
ally and specifically of Harlem. 
For years he badgered potential 
angels, officials, and foundations 
until, he says, “they thought I had 
a fixed idea.” There were always 
objections. Some questioned 
whether a small private clinic 
could even make a dent in an area 
that crowded 1,600 people to the 
acre, four times the density for the 
rest of Manhattan. Others said 
the Negroes wouldn’t trust him 
cnough to give him their confi- 
dence. 
point that what he proposed 
smacked of segregation. 

One night in 1945, the story 
goes, Wertham, Richard Wright, 
the novelist, and Earl Brown, a 
staff writer for Life, were sadly 
-reviewing their failure to raise 
funds for the project when the 
doctor suddenly looked at Wright 
and said, “If we can’t get the 
money, let’s do it without money. 
All we really need is talent, and I 
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And some even made the. 


can get that.” So they decided 
simply to “plop down and grow.” 
Plopping down in *jampacked 
Harlem is a feat even when you 
have money, and having none, the 
three founders were almost des- 
perate when the Reverend Shelton 
Hale Bishop came to their rescue, 
The rector of St. Philip’s, a man 
respected throughout the area as 
mediator in the serious juvenile 
gang war between the “Sabers” 
and the “Slicksters,” believed in 
the clinic at once and offered the 
free use of a basement room, 25 
feet by 15. What is more, he told 
his parishioners that the clinic was 
“the greatest thing that has hap- 
pened in Harlem in years.” Pa- 
tients started coming before the 
place had been swept out. 

As originally conceived, 
clinic was to concentrate on 
juvenile cases, and it was naturally 
assumed that in Harlem the vast 
majority of patients would be Ne- 
gro, although the founders were 
determined from the first that no 
color line would be drawn either 
as to their patients or their staff. 
In practice, Lafargue has found 
itself a center for whites as well as 
Negroes, for adults as well as 
youngsters, and for hard-pressed 
patients from as far away as 
Poughkeepsie as well as those who 
live in Harlem. 

Informality is the rule at the 
clinic, and staff meetings in the 
bleak basement auditorium, 
adorned with overhead plumbing, 
are punctuated by the shricks of 
Harlem children, who find in the 
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labyrinths of the parish house a 
better locale than the streets for 
Red Rover and_ Follow - the- 
Leader. The unconventional at- 
mosphere is not merely a conse- 
quence of the clinic's lack of 
funds. It is considered a part of 
the therapy. Adults of the com- 
munity are as casually at home 
here as the children. “The spirit 
of the place,” says Earl Brown, “‘is 
to be utterly subservient to any 
bum who may walk in off the 
street.” Actually, no one can be 
considered a bum at Lafargue, and 
the door is open to all who feel 
the need of its services. If the 
visitor requires emergency treat- 
ment, he gets it; otherwise, he may 
have to wait as long as three 
months for an appointment. No 
referrals are necessary, though 
patients are now sent by the Vet- 
erans Administration, the State 
Department of Social Welfare, a 
number of private agencies, and 
occasionally by Harlem policemen 
of more than average good will. 
The patients take a proprietary 
interest in the premises, and the 
acquisition of a new table or a 
lamp is always cause for excited 
comment and_ congratulation. 
They swap notes, too, and the 
veteran patients encourage initi- 
ates to keep coming. All of which 
tends to make them more recep- 
tive to treatment than would be 
possible either in the solemn 
privacy of an office or the cold in- 
difference of a hospital clinic. 


As an example, Dr. Wertham _ 


cites the case of the young woman 
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who came to the clinic because she 
was losing her husband's love and 
didn’t know what to do about it. 
She was inexperienced, the doctor 
explains, and her constant de- 
mands for reassurance from her 
faithful but undemonstrative hus- 
band were probably bringing 
about the thing she most feared. 
She had been too shy to discuss 
the problem with her friends, but 
in the free and uninhabited ex- 
change of notes at the clinic she 
began to acquire perspective. 
“Other women helped to dispel 
her misconceptions better than a 
psychiatrist alone could have 
cone,” says Dr. Wertham. “Ortho- 
dox psychiatrists would call this 
sort of thing a shot-in-the arm. 
They would have had her lying 
on a couch telling her life history 
while they tried to discover why 
she had not had enough love from 
her father. But the hell with that. 
Her problem is one of living now, 
and she didn’t come for anything 
else.” 

Dr. Wertham detects among his 
fellow-psychiatrists three different 
and equally deadly attitudes to- 
ward Negroes, a subject that 
serves as a touchstone in his criti- 
cal estimates. “First, there are 
those who practice discrimination, 
with rationalization, of course. 
Then there are the humanitarians 
—tolerant and anxious to help 
the Negroes. These are worse 


than the first kind because they 
are smug and because they humili- 
ate the patient. The third kind 
are the scientific and objective 
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ones, the ones who say that every- 
‘one is alike before science,” but 
who manage all the same to avoid 
Negro patients. This pretense of 
ebjective neutrality he finds all 
wrong “because a_ psychoanalyst 
is just not neutral—neutrality is 
impossible, merely a subtle ration- 
alization for leaving everything 
the way it is.” 

The founder of the Lafargue 
Clinic pretends to no such neu- 
trality. When he talks of Negroes 
and their genuinely oppressive 
problems, he is at his most emo- 
tional. “Anything that happens is 
worse for Negroes than whites,” 
he says. “If they want to eat, if 
they want to buy clothes, if they 
want an operation, if they want 
to become doctors or writers—it’s 
always harder for them, much 
harder. A Negro child has at birth 
only half the chance to live that a 
white child has—and those are the 
best odds he has from then on.” 
And there is “probably no colored 
intellectual alive who has not at 
some time or another suffered a 
slight that left a mental wound.” 

Given these powerful social con- 
victions himself, it is not at all 
surprising that he should set him- 


self firmly against any static con- 


cept of psychiatry. The very core 
of his approach is that “you can 
talk about psychotherapy for all 
time. You have to discuss psycho- 
therapy at this time and at this 
place.” The time, for him, is “the 
period of Hiroshima and Maid- 
enek, a period of great slaughter.” 
And the place is Harlem. 
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Among the colored patients at 
Lafargue mental difficulties arise 
most commonly out of the “tfree- 
floating hostility” which is the 
natural consequence of the terrific 
social pressures and frustrations 
under which they live—the grind- 
ing poverty and unbelievably con- 
gested living conditions as well as 
the everlasting discriminations to 
which Dr. Wertham refers. And 
even where the position of the 
Negro is not primarily responsible 
for a given ment&l disturbance, it 
is frequently reflected in the symp- 
toms. Perhaps a third of La- 
fargue’s patients would not need 
treatment at all if they were white, 
but ordinarily mild neuroses aris- 
ing from other causes are stimu- 
lated beyond the bounds of safety 
by the pressures of the community. 
One patient, for example, a schiz- 
ophrenic, suffers the revealing 
hallucination that whenever the 
moon is full her skin turns a shade 
or two whiter and_ her hair 
straightens out. Another is a 
young woman recently prevented 
from committing suicide over the 
humiliation of having been re- 
peatedly shunted back and forth 
between her father and her aunt, 
neither of whom had adequate 
room to keep her. A third is an 
older woman who likewise at- 
tempted suicide because she had 
been forced to send three of her 
children to live elsewhere for lack 
of space at home. A schizophrenic, 
she hears voices, particularly those 
of neighbors plotting to use voo- 
doo on her and poison her water. 
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Inevitably the question arises as 
to what psychiatry can do for 
people as long as no change occurs 
in the social conditions that cause 
most of their trouble. It appears 
there are several courses that can 
be followed. First, the clinic’s 
staff points out, they -can help 
control the symptoms of mental 
disturbance and keep them from 
getting out of hand. This is super- 
ficial, of course, but it has to be 
done, just as other doctors give 
their patients aspirin for tempor- 
ary relief. Even incurable schizo- 
phrenics can be prevented from 
deteriorating altogether, and with 
proper therapy enabled to func- 
tion socially. 

Second, where a_ free-floating 
hostility is encountered it can be 
directed into constructive chan- 
nels. To such patients the clinic’s 
psychiatrists patiently explain that 
discrimination really has nothing 
to do with the color of their skin 
or with any real belief in their 
inferiority, but is purely a ques- 
tion of economic exploitation. 
When a patient faces this fact and 
understands the true state of af- 
fairs, the theory is, he is less likely 
either to suffer guilt feeling about 
his own alleged inadequacy, as 
many do, or to take out his hos- 
tility on his wife, a bus driver, or 
a cop. 

What constitutes a “constructive 
channel” for such hostility, and 
isn’t this approach likely to lead 
the clinic down political byways? 
Dr. Wertham is inclined to shrug 
off the danger. While the clinic 
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is non-political, he says, his own 
conviction is that it is “not con- 
structive in Harlem to be conserv- 
ative.” Just as a matter of psy- 
chiatric advice, he often tells 
people that it is “far better to be 
subversive than subservient.” This 
approach is not uniform for the 
clinic, however. Dr. André R. 
‘Tweed, a full-time psychiatrist on 
the staff of Queens General Hos- 
pital and supposedly the first Ne- 
gro ever to have received such an 
appointment, often takes a differ- 
ent tack. He appeals to the pride 
of thwarted young Negroes who 
come to him and points to mem- 
bers of the race, including himself, 
who have realized their ambitions 
in spite of the blocks put in their 
path by a hostile society. 

Besides those mental disturb- 
ances induced by the special prob- 
lems of a segregated minority, 
Harlem has, of course, the 
neuroses and psychoses common 
to other communities, and these 
are treated at Lefargue as they 
would be treaed by psychiatrists 
anywhere else. It is one of Dr. 
Wertham’s cardinal contentions, 
however, that Negroes, by and 
large, are denied such service else- 
where, and just this fact alone 
more than justifies the clinic’s 
existence. There is Bellevue, of 
course, but few Negroes voluntar- 
ily go there for help. 

“Negroes are not allowed the 
luxury of neuroses,” is the way 
Wertham puts it. “The official 
view is that they are just unhappy, 
or they need housing, or they feel 
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downtrodden.” Almost all white 
psychiatrists, he believes, reject 
Negro patients, ostensibly on the 
theory that their other patients 
will object, and there are only 
cight Negro psychiatrists in the 
country out of a total of two to 
three thousand. There are a few 
other places where free or very 
cheap psychiatric tratment may be 
had even in Harlem. But the need 
is so vast and the resources so 
microscopic that in essence his 
point seems hardly debatable. 

At least as important as the 
strictly psychiatric work of the 
clinic, given the particular 
troubles of many of its patients, is 
the social service it performs. Dr. 
Wertham, in fact, makes no dis- 
tinction between the two, but 
rather regards the social work as 
an integral part of the therapy. 
“There is no point,” he says, “in 
just moving complexes around.” 
In the handling of cases that I 
observed, and even more in the 
file of case histories that I studied, 
this double-barreled approach 
was very much in evidence. 

Sometimes the social workers 
locate jobs for their charges, 
sometimes they intervene with the 
Department of Welfare to get’a 
special diet allowance for an un- 
dernourished child, and some- 
times they try to untangle com- 
plicated family situations, many 
of which arise out of the insuffer- 
ably cramped living conditions. 
They are assignéd to cases without 
a thought as to their own race or 
that of the patient and, Wertham 
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says, no one has quesioned this 
procedure by so much as a syl- 
lable. The medical staff _ itself 
sometimes goes beyond the normal 
functions of psychiatry to take 
some action of community benefit. 
The clinic doctors have a_ high 
regard for the achievements of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, for ex- 
ample, even if they can’t quite 
cxplain its success in terms of their 
own profession. Accordingly, Dr. 
Wertham has not only induced 
that organization to set up shop 
in Harlem but convinced _ its 
officers that the branch should be 
epen to both Negroes and whites, 
without segregation. 

Naturally, the Lafargue people 
are chary of giving statistics on 
their achievements. “Freud never 
gave out figures on cures,” they 
say. “It’s too dubious.” Neverthe- 
less, I was able to get a few figures 
that, if nothing else, will show the 
variety of the clinic’s operations. 
Out of 197 patients who made 
three or more visits in a six-month 
period, and whose cases could be 


_ Clearly diagnosed, 122 were vic 


tims of neuroses, that is, minor 
mental disorders such as anxiety, 
obsessions, phobias, and the like. 
In 17 of these cases the clinic re- 
ports complete recovery, in 84 
cases a marked improvement, and 
in 21 cases no improvement at all. 

Thirty of the 197 cases involved 
psychoses, such major mental dis- 
eases as melancholia and dementia 
praecox, or schizophrenia. Of 
these, 5 had to be committed to 
hospitals, 15 showed improvement 
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alter prolonged treatment, 3 
showed no improvement, and 2 
were reported to have recovered. 
As Wertham points out, a certain 
percentage of such patients will 
recover anyway, and the treatment 
consists largely of creating opti- 
mum conditions, a job for the 
social service workers as much as 
for the psychiatrists. 

Nineteen of the cases presented 
problems in child behavior, and 
here odds for successful _ treat- 
ment are the greatest. Ten chil- 
dren showed marked improve- 
ment, 8 were completely cured, 
and only one failed to respond to 
treatment. The remaining 26 
cases were hardly in the psychi- 
atric field at all. Eleven of them 


were simply problems in family 


relations, of which 7 were reported 
solved and the other 4 mitigated. 
The 15 patients still unaccounted 
for were people who came to La- 
fargue for mental treatment only 
to find that they were in fact suf- 
fering from severe, if unsuspected, 
physical illnesses. 

The clinic has turned up any 
number of diseases that had pro- 
ceeded a shockingly long time 
without diagnosis, much less 
treatment, the range running from 
tuberculosis, which is fairly com- 
mon, to typhus encephalitis. One 
patient who came for the treat- 
ment of a severe speech defect was 
found to be suffering from syph- 
ilis, a diagnosis which relieved 
him greatly. 

Lafargue’s unorthodoxy extends 
to its financing, its guiding spirits 
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takin , indeed, a kind of pride in 
the fact that financially the insti- 
tution is always “on the brink of 
nothing.” Theoretically, patients 
pay twenty-five cents a visit—fifty 
cents when a member of the staff 
feels called upon to testify in 
court for a patient entangled in 
the law. Actually, a good third of 
the patients fail to pay even these 
token fees, and some even draw 
en the clinic for carfare and 
medicines. 

In the first seventeen months of 
the clinic’s existence, gross re- 
ceipts from patients amounted to 
a grand total of $286.05. For all 
his fond pride that the institution 
“functions against the laws of eco- 
omic gravity,” even Dr. Wer- 
tham freely admits that this is not 
enough to cover expenses. Such 
miscellaneous items as stationery, 
postage and medicine alone gener- 
ally exceed the monthly total of 
fees, which reached a dizzying 
peak last February when the clinic 
took in $32. Then, too, certain 
minimum furnishings have had to 
be bought—screens for the consul- 
tation cubicles, tables, a few cabi- 
nets for supplies, a typewriter and 
files. Viewing the clinic’s financial 
prospects, the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare re- 
fused for over a year to grant a 
license—a technicality which Dr. 
Wertham  blandly overlooked. 
“Even your stenographer won't 
stay,” a department official warned 
him. 

The official was wrong on two 
counts. Since its establishment the 
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clinic has operated on a purely 
volunteer basis. Dr. Wertham has 
had no trouble in recruiting the 
services of able assistants like Dr. 
Hilde Mosse, who carries on a 
successful private practice in child 
psychiatry during the day and 
serves as physician in charge for 
the two evenings a week that the 
clinic functions. There are now 
eleven psychiatrists on the staff, 
three psychologists, eleven social 
workers, and half a dozen recep- 
tionists and secretaries—not one 
of them drawing a cent for the 
evenings they devote to Lafargue 
and every one a fervent believer in 
the work of the clinic. 

Second, the official ignored a 
source of income available to La- 
fargue and not to more conven- 
tional institutions. “We have 
strange friends,” Dr. Wertham 
says, “and they are not reformers,” 
the latter obviously having the 
same bristling effect on him as 
conservative psychiatrists produce. 
The strange friends are the many 
persons, poor and not so poor, 
who make unsolicited contribu- 
tions, like the old colored man 
who walked in one evening, said 


he had heard of the work that was , 


being done, and dumped an even 
hundred pennies on the table. A 
woman who runs a_ magazine 
stand in Atlantic City sent in ten 
dollars, and a salesman in a book- 
store who recognized his customer 
as Wertham slipped him a small 
bill for the clinic. For some 
months a Manhattan stationer 
kept the project supplied with 
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free letterheads, paper clips and 
other useful odds and ends, and 
doctors’ free samples make up a 
respectable medicine chest. 

The clinic’s files contain a num- 
ber of odd and frequently touch- 
ing examples of how Lafargue is 
financed. From Florida came 
twenty-five dollars from a man 
who wanted “other bewildered 
children to have the same advan- 
tage” as his own. Five dollars 
came from a “white Southerner 
who wishes a brighter future for 
the Negro”; two dollars from a 
California medical student; five 
from a_ Brooklyn employment 
agency, and twenty-five from a 
Cleveland manufacturer of plows. 

Four New York artists, obvi- 
ously none too flourishing, pooled 
their resources to make up a five- 
dollar purse, and a dollar bill 
came in from a Connecticut man 
who explained that having once 
worked in a mental hospital him- 
self, he knew “how discrimination 
follows the Negro even through 
the gates of hell.” 

Among these strange friends of 
the clinic are also Henry Morgan, 
who sent in $100, and that well- 
established non-reformer Frank 
Costello, who put up $250 to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. The 
clinic prefers not to make public 
the total of these contributions, 
the largest of which was $800 from 
a donor whose name is not to be 
revealed, but the sum would hard- 
ly carry the project along for more 
than a year if it did not enjoy 
rent-free quarters and the loyal 
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services of an unpaid staff. 
Pleased as he obviously is at 
having gone so far on so little, 
Dr. Wertham nonetheless thinks 
wistfully from time to time of 
what might be achieved with 
proper funds. And when he does, 
he is likely to grow sharp, if not 
truculent, in his estimate of cer- 
tain public agencies, his less 
daring fellow-psychiatrists, and 
potential angels who have disap- 
pointed his hopes. 

Conversely, these objects of his 
scorn entertain toward Dr. Wer- 
tham an attitude which, if noth- 
ing like as hostile as his for them, 
is nevertheless distinctly on the 
cool side. They speak of the clinic 
itself with a slightly qualified good 
will, conceding it an admirable 
purpose but a usefulness not quite 
great enough to warrant excite- 


ment. In an area of 400,000 peo- | 


ple they do not think much of a 
dent is made by a clinic that 


handles fewer than 500 cases in a 
period of eighteen months. As for 
Wertham himself, the most typ- 
ical feeling among them is that he 
has a chip on his shoulder and is 
given to seeing himself as a hero 
leading a valiant struggle against 
an imaginary “cartel” of private 
practitioners. Nevertheless, they 
all concede his brilliance, his en- 
ergy, and his powerful personality. 

No one at Lafargue denies that 
the clinic barely scratches the sur- 
face of Harlem’s profound needs, 
but its staff feels that it is pointing 
the way. What it has done on a 
tiny scale with no funds and great 
devotion can be done on a signifi- 
cant scale with proper financing 
—and with a public conviction 
that mental hygiene should be 
more than a luxury reserved for 
those who may need it least. 


Copyright, Tomorrow 
(April, 1948) 
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The Sub Gets His Big Chance 


THE COACH of a small Negro high school in the South 
was giving final instructions to his team before the final big 
game of the season. He suddenly turned to a scrawny sub 
who hadn’t been on the field all season and asked: 
would you do if we were on their 10 yard line and they 
intercepted our pass?” 

The youth pondered for a while and finally replied: “Id 
probably move farther up on the bench to see better.” 


“What 


Frank Adams 


LOUIS 
LEGEND 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL in Harlem was officially closed one February 22, 

but unofficially it was open and packed with youngsters and parents of 
the neighborhood, nuns and students from the parochial schools. On the plat- 
form of the auditorium were several Washington Birthday speakers, including 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Suddenly the room became electrified with thunderous applause. Joe Louis, 
in the uniform of the United States Army, walked up the aisle. There were 
instant calls of “Speech! Speech!’ Louis looked at his commanding officer, 
who nodded a go-ahead sign. The World’s Heavyweight Boxing Champion, 
grinned in acknowledgement of the frenzied reception, and began to speak in that 
slow, deliberate, intense way of his. 

“Boys and girls,” he began, “you are sitting down there, side by side, Negro 
and white kids enjoying yourselves. When you kids grow up, you are the ones 
who will be running this great country. See that you do it just the way you 
are sitting there, side by side, arm against arm.” 

Needless to say, the roar of approval was deafening. And not the least de- 
monstrative of the applauders was the wife of the late President of the United 
States. L. Duke Slohm, Pageant 


oe LOUIS, wife of the retired champ, was in New York when her 
hubby fought Jersey Joe Wolcott, but didn’t see the bout. Ever since he 
was knocked out by Max Schmeling, as a result of which Mrs. Louis became 
violently ill, Joe barred Marva from his fights. She violated this order only once 
to see Louis knock out Billy Conn in their first meeting. 
“But at that time,’ Marva explains, “‘Joe and I were divorced and I did as I 
pleased. Now that we’re happily married again, I’m obeying Joe’s wishes.” 
Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Sun-Times 
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BY DAVID ALMAN 


This thoughtful, revealing novel on 
interracial marriage is a psycho- 
logical study that delves deeply 
into the characters of the pioneer- 
ing men and women who cross the 
color line. 
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THE WELL COMPASSION 


bounced into the apartment 
and pulled Lock away from the 
she-Jesus. “Lock, I’ve a wonderful 
surprise for you!” She threw off 
her hat and fell into a chair. “Sit 
down, Lock.” 

He sat down, staring at the 
animated lips and eyes, thinking 
that he had never seen them be- 
fore and then remembring that 
he had, but on someone else. 
“What is it?” he asked. 

“A young woman came into the 
store today, Lock, white. Oh, the 
loveliest littke woman. She had 
that grass country look. You know 
what I mean—the real country 
look. And with a Southern drawl 
so thick you could cut it with a 
knife she asked to see a painting. 
Conventional thing for her walls, 
nothing very special. ‘You’re from 
the South,’ I said. I just had to 
ask her, and of course she was, 
she really was. From New Or- 
leans, no less. That’s about as 
far South as you can be, isn’t it, 
Lock? Then the most peculiar 
thing happened. I began to hate 
her, actually hate her. ‘Have you 
been up North very long?’ I 
asked. ‘About ten years,’ she said. 


Imagine, Lock, ten years and she 
still has the plantation drawl. | 
know it was cruel, Lock, but 
I couldn’t help myself; I showed 
her one of your paintings, ‘Easter 
in Harlem.’ She looked at it and 
smiled, actually smiled. ‘It looks 
genuine,’ she said. I asked her to 
explain that. She said it didn’t 
look like something done by a 
slumming white artist. Lock, 
you'll never believe this, but she 
said, she really did, Lock, that 
she, lived in Harlem. Her hus- 
band’s a Negro! And that isn’t 
all. ‘We were related before we 
were married,’ she said. ‘We were 
second cousins.’ She didn’t elab- 
orate too much on this, but ap- 
parently her grandfather had 
been friendly with one of the 
colored girls who became her 
husband’s grandmother — some- 
thing like that, Lock. The most 
amazing thing, Lock, is that I’ve 
probably seen her husband dozens 
of times. He’s a postal clerk near 
by. And they’re coming to see us 
tomorrow evening.” She looked 
at him out of two wide hopeful 
eyes. “You'll like that, won't 
you?” 

He smiled. “If they're nice,” 
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he said softly. 

“Well, at least they'll be in- 
teresting, Lock,” she said, a little 
disappointed. 


H® LOOKED at the couple 
sitting opposite, at the slim 
little white woman with her fair 
hair and blue eyes, and at the 
tall dark man at her side, and 
something went out of him to 
them, an envy for the spaceless- 
ness between them. There was a 
childlike innocence in them that 
he had never seen before, that he 
had not believed could be in this 
world, a freshness and softness 
unmarred by sadness. And when 
the young woman Clare said that 
they had run away together from 
the South ten years ago, saying 
it simply and with a _ touch 
of youthful arrogance, he felt 
strange things happening to him, 
a call to tears and laughter for 
something he wanted. 

“Her father was up to see us 
a few years ago,” Bert, her hus- 
band, said. “It was the first time 
he came to see us.” 

“But not the first time he'd 
seen you,” she laughed. 

“No, not the first time he’d 
seen me. Where were we living 
then, Clare? Down on the East 
Side, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, the year before we moved 
up to Harlem.” Clare turned to 
them, explaining, “My mother-in- 
law took sick, heart trouble, and 
Bert wanted to be near her. Go 
on, Bert.” 
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“Well, her father came up, it 
was a Saturday, and the two 
boys were off to the movies. He 
said hello—” 

“He kissed me.” 

“That's right, he kissed you.” 

“On my forehead.” 

“And he shook hands with me 
and said he had come up for 
business—” 

“He’s in the printing line in 
New Orleans.” 

“And that he just dropped in 
to see how we were. He wouldn’t 
sit down, though, or have coffee 
with us, and we didn’t insist.” 

“I did, Bert. You know, leaving 
aside his color scheme of life, 
he was a damned hard-working 
man. He brought up seven chil- 
dren and worked at just about 
everything under the sun to keep 
us going. He’s a—oh, well, I still 
like him.” Her husband’s hand 
stole over hers. 

“He walked around telling us 
about Clare’s sisters and brothers 
and her mother, telling us what 
they were doing and all, and then 
he said he’d accidentally met one 
of my brothers who'd stayed down 
there and bought himself a little 
farm.” 

“Which was about the biggest 
lie he ever told, Bert. Your 


brother’s farm is sixty miles out 
of New Orleans and my father 
must have gone to see him.” 
“No. Jack, that’s my brother, 
must have come into town to buy 
a few things—” 
“That's not so, Bert. Jack al- 
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ways said his ambition in life was 
to get a wife, a farm, and a mail- 
order catalogue so that he’d never 
have to leave his home for a 
day.” 

“Well, we've argued this be- 
fore. At any rate, her dad brought 
me news of Jack, just saying that 
he was well and in debt, but 
doing the best he could.” 

“But he didn’t leave and for a 
while we thought he had some- 
thing else on his mind that he 
wanted to say, but he didn't 
seem to. Bert even went down for 
a while, thinking that my dad 
had something to tell me private- 
ly, but he didn’t.” 

“While I was downstairs the 
boys came back from the movies 
and I took them upstairs to see 
their grandfather.” 

Clare began laughing quietly. 
“Oh, you should have seen my 
dad’s face! We'd sent him pic- 
tures of the boys, but he’d never 
seen them in the flesh. The older 
one is light, you know, just a bit 
darker than I am, but the younger 
one, he’s seven, is as dark as 
Bert. Dad just looked at them 
and I swear, tears came to his 
eyes. He shook hands with theni.” 

“They turned their cheeks up 
to him to be kissed, but he just 
shook hands with them.” 

“And then he took two en- 
velopes from his pocket and gave 


them each one, and he left. I 
don’t think he said good-by. 
I went down after him and 


walked with him until he called 
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a taxi. He didn’t say a word all 
that time. 

Oh, Christ, Lock thought, make 
them stop! 

“Jo tells me you're an artist,” 
Clare said. 

“Yes, that’s right. Jo is, too.” 

“IT guess they've got a color 
angle in painting, too,” Bert of- 
fered. 

Jo clapped her hands together, 
laughing. “Very good, Bert.” 

The others looked puzzled. 
Her laughter died down. 

“I'm sorry,” she said, “I 
thought you were punning. Color 
—painting. I—I'm sorry.” 

Bert smiled. “I never thought 
of it that way.” 

“I don't know, I guess there 
is,” Lock answered him. “I never 
tried to be exhibited, so I don't 
know.” 

“Well, I do,” Clare said. “Bert, 
do you remember Lawson, the 
boy who lived over us on 135th 
Street? He was an artist, too. He 
used to exhibit at the Harlem 
library because no one else would 
show his work.” 

“IT don’t think Lock will ever 
have to worry about that,” Jo 
said. “He’s too good to be ig- 
nored.” 

Lock turned on her. “I don't 
know if I am, but that isn’t the 
point. A man shouldn't have to 
be a genius to be free of the color 
line.” 

Clare smiled brightly at them. 
‘Would you care to see pictures 
of our two boys?“ 
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They were feeling very mellow 
in the cool evening. They had 
spoken of many things and had 
thought a good deal that wasn’t 
put into words, and it seemed 
that nothing could cool the 
warmth that had arisen among 
them. 

“We knew we could take just 
about anything that came along,” 
Bert said. “But we weren't sure 
we could take children.” 

“We thought it would be hell 
for the children, that they would 
be pointed at, and made miser- 
able.” 

“And?” Jo asked, arching her 
brows. 

“And they were,” Clare said 
firmly. “But—well, I don’t know 
how you feel about it, Lock, but 
we brought up our children to 
be very race conscious. We've 
brought them up to know that a 
man-made line separates Ameri- 
cans into two colors, that a little 
Negro blood in a white man 
makes him a Negro, but that a 
little white blood in a Negro 
makes no difference. 

“We want our boys to face it 
with their eyes open, and to fight 
it all their lives.’’ 

“Isn't it rather unfair to them?” 
Jo asked. “To bring children up 
as—as soldiers?” 

“Nothing could be fairer,” 
Bert answered. “We all have to 
battle in this world. Our boys 
will find the battle easier because 
we've trained them for it. Don't 
you think so, Lock?” 
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Under the spell of the evenin, 
Lock found himself willing, even 
anxious to speak, but more 
anxious to listen. “I told Jo the 
other night that I’d never thought 
of myself as Negro before. I knew 
I was Negro, but I had as little 
to do with the white world as I 
could, and even that little I ig- 
nored or hated. But—well, I’ve” 
—he laughed briefly—‘I’ve been 
ini white company now. I thought, 
when Jo and I were married, that 
I'd go on being colorless. But I 
guess it can’t be done.” He lower- 
ed his voice moodily. “I guess 
I ran away from being Negro. 
Now I don’t know.” He bright- 
ened for a moment. “But you're 
right about the way you're bring- 
ing up your boys. That’s what I 
would do.” 

“Ace you... 
question trail off. 

“T haven’t thought of it,” Lock 
said. He looked at Jo. “Have 
you?” 

“No,” she answered. “No, real- 
ly, I haven't though of it at all.” 

“Well, there’s lots of time,” 
Clare smiled at them. “How long 


have you known each other? 


Clare let the 


“A few months—three, four. 
Isn't that it, Jo?” 
“Ves,” 


“A whirlwind courtship,” Clare 
observed. 

“No,” from Lock. “It was slow. 
It came suddenly.” 

Jo leaned back, drained. This 
talk! She thought, God, what 


have I gotten into? Postal clerks, 
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child soldiers, 
Yes, Lock had 


visiting printers, 
and what else! 
been colorless; what had made 
him change? Children . . . over 
my dead body, Mr. Sharon. How 
long have we known each other? 
Why is she prying? Strange, a 
Southern woman. Pretty, too. 
The oldest boy is nine; they’ve 
been married ten years. Of course 
it’s always possible that... she 
may have chosen between one 
disgrace or another. What I mean 
is, why did she marry him? I 
know why I married Lock. He 
was going to be the great cata- 
lytic agent that would make me 
feel life. But why did she marry 
Bert? Of course, I love Lock. I do, 
really. I love colorless Lock. If I 
don’t love him in a month from 
now, it will be because he’s 
changed. Is she back to her chil- 
dren again? Quite a problem for 
them. I can’t even . . . I wonder 
how she feels when they're alone. 
Of course, some white women 
are attracted to them. She doesn’t 
look particularly passionate. She 
looks like an ordinary housewife. 

1 see what they’re up to, she 
thought. They're trying to draw 
me into something. 

“It was that way with us, too, 
Lock,” Bert was saying when Jo 
remembered to listen again. “My 
smother used to send me with the 
wash, and Clare—she was eight 
or nine—” 

“Eight. If I had been nine when 
you first delivered the wash, I'd 
be married now to one of your 
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lily-white Klanners.” 

“We'd see each other once or 
twice a week in the kitchen—” 

“I was always in the kitchen.” 

“And it went on that way for 
another ten or eleven years, see- 
ing each other in the kitchen or 
in other places that seemed nat. 
ural for a dark man—” 

“Boy.” 

. for a dark man to be.” 

“Not always.” 

“No, not always.” 

Lock felt the spacelessness be- 
tween them become a warm and 
solid thing. He looked at Jo and 
he wondered why he couldti't 
have met her when she was eight 
so that nothing could have come 
between them ever. 

“We weren't all moonshiny, 
you know,” Clare said. “We were 
very practical We knew we 
couldn’t live down South and we 
were very careful. But it wasn’t 
easy, even then. After we came 
North, we found that we were 
still freaks to the rest of my great 
white race. But it was easier to 
bear than being apart.” 

“I'll never forget that train 
ride going North. Lock, you know 
what it feels like to be going 
North, don’t you? You're scared 
and you're happy, but mostly 
you’re scared. And let me tell you 
I was scared! Two cars ahead a 
white girl was riding North with 
me. We'd made up to sit together 
after we passed Washington, but 
we never did. We were just too 
scared. We didn’t see each other 
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until we got off the train at Grand 
Central.” 

“No, we saw each other before. 
There was a short stopover at 
Philadelphia, ten minutes or so, 
and we saw each other on the 
platform, but we didn’t come 
close. We just looked at each 
other and I remember I began 
crying and I ran back to my seat. 
I just sat there crying for my man, 
who sat in a Jim Crow car long 
after the Jim Crow line was 
crossed.” 

“Yes, I remember. I didn’t 
know what to think that maybe 
you'd changed your mind or got- 
ten scared about us, and—” 

“Oh, hell! It was the same 
when we got to New York, Bert. 
The minute he put his arm 
around me in the station I saw 
us surrounded by eyes. I was a 
long time in learning to stare 
back.” 

“You learned when the chil- 
dren came, I think.” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

Lock put his fingers out tenta- 
tively, touching Jo’s arm. She 
smiled at him. A tolerant smile. 
he thought. 

“Goodness! Bert, all we’ve done 
is talk about ourselves.” 

Lock wanted to say, ‘No, 
you’ve been talking about us, 
too,” but he knew how hollow it 
would sound. 

“Has anyone asked you yet how 
it feels to be married to a Negro?” 
Clare asked Jo. 

“No. Why, do you think they 
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will? I mean—of course, I can 
see why they would.” 

Clare laughed. “I’ve been asked 
that so often.” 

“What do you say?” Jo asked. 

“Oh, lots of answers. You learn 
lots of answers in ten years, you 
know. Sometimes I say I would 
have married him even if he was 
white, which most of them don’t 
quite understand. Sometimes I 
ask them if I know their hus- 
bands, how it feels to be married 
to a man with red hair or with a 
mustache or something like that. 
They understand that more easily. 
And sometimes I get so mad, 
honest I do, I get so mad I just 
tell them what they want to hear, 
that only Negroes know how to 
make love, or that he’s put a 
voodoo spell over me. And some- 
times I’m just too tired and I say 
that I’m Negro and leave it at 
that.” 

“Sometimes,” Bert added, “she’s 
patient and tells them just why 
and how.” 

“Yes, sometimes. When I’m 
patient.” Turning to Jo, “Don’t 
worry over the questions they'll 
ask you. You'll learn to answer 
them.” 

“Yes, I suppose I will,” Jo said 
a little coldly. 

“It’s hard at first and you have 
to work at it.” 

“It’s like learning to be a 
Negro but not as hard,” Bert 
said. ‘““When I was a kid and first 
ran into it, it-scared the hell out 
of me. I was mad and I was hurt, 
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and then after a while it came to 
me that this would be my life. 
I'd always have to walk behind 
the great white race, no matter 
what. The picture I had of the 
white race—maybe I made it up 
myself, maybe I heard it from 
other kids—was that there were 
two kinds of whites in the world. 
There were the rich whites who 
chased, shot, and hung the black 
man, and there were the poor 
whites who chased, shot, and 
hung the black man.” He smiled 
at Lock. “Well, I was a little 
wrong but not too much, I'd say. 
What would you say?” 

“I tried to shut the white race 
out of my mind, I think. There 
was no white race.” 

“No white race, no black race.” 

“That's it, that’s it. There was 
no race, just different-colored 
animals crawling around from 
the cradle to the grave.” 

“I know how it is,” Bert said 
quickly. “I did that, too. Not for 
long, but long enough to remem- 
ber. I said there was no white 
race and at the same time I 
laughed at the white race. They 
were great, great big planners and 
the smartest people in the world. 
They were the civilized race— 
oh, goddam, how civilized! I 
laughed at them and I killed 
them in my mind. I used to im- 
agine great wars in which they 
killed each other off. Then epi- 
demics, Pharaoh's plagues. But 
even that wasn’t enough. I start- 
ed thinking death. Death was 
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everything; it would get me: it 
would get them. But I had to 
have an advantage. That's how 
the mind works, you know. I had 
to have an advantage. All right, 
death for them, death for me. But 
at least I wouldn’t have any illu. 
sions about life. I wouldn't build 
the white race’s house of cards; | 
wouldn't plan or dream or do 
anything like that. And then | 
remember I even got disillusioned 
with the black people, too. They 
didn’t see it my way. They were 
planning. They had ambitions. 
Then I found I was the only man 
in the world who knew what the 
score was. Then I knew I was 
wrong, dead wrong.” 

“You never told me, Bert.” 

“It was a long time ago.” 

“Was it? When?” 

“The first year we were mar- 
ried.” 

“T never knew,” she said soft- 
ly. “Bert, I'm sorry.” 

“That’s all right, I was wrong. 
And anyway, I couldn’t tell you 
that first year. I was so scared for 
us then that it was as_ if? we 
hadn't known each other all those 
other years.” 

Clare laughed and looked at 
Jo and Lock. “We're still talking 
about ourselves, Bert.” 

They were gone. 

The streets were strangly silent 
below them, and Jo and Lock 
were silent, too, sitting where 
they had been sitting all evening. 

“They depressed you,” Jo re- 
marked after a while. 
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“No. I liked them.” 
“Well, they depressed me. They 
couldn’t get away from  them- 
selves. They're very self-centered, 
Lock.” 

“They were just trying to 
help,” he said, a little annoyed. 

“Were they? Or just parading 
for us?” 

“I said they were trying to 
help,” he repeated. 

A little later she arose. “I’m 
going to bed, Lock.” 

She hurried into their bedroom 
and he was left alone. He turned 
off the light and went back to 
his chair, thinking in darkness. 


OCK, the most ridiculous 

thing happened today,” Jo 
said, glancing briefly at a new 
canvas he was working on. The 
winter’s second snow had fallen 
that. morning. Now, in the eve- 
ning, it lay gleaming yellow un- 
der the street lamps. Lock was 
reading at the drawing table; he 
looked up but did not turn to 
her. “They're tearing this build- 
ing down. I had a letter this 
morning. Isn’t it ridiculous? But 
I went down to the Village and 
found a wonderful place that I 
know you'll like.” 

He got up and went to her. 
She was still in her coat, standing 
before him with a puzzled, almost 
forlorn look. “When are they go- 
ing to do all that?” he asked. 

“Soon. In a week or two at the 
most. Really, Lock, it’s the most 
unexpected thing.” She shook her 
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head and began walking away. 
Lock took her arm. 

“Where is it?” . 

“I know it’s stupid of me, Lock, 
but I left it at the store. I'll bring 
it with me tomorrow.” 

He smiled at her. “Why are you 
lying, Jo?” 

She bit her lips. “I thought— 
Well, I didn’t want you to be 
hurt.” 

“What did it say?” 

“To be perfectly honest, it’s 
really all my fault. My lease is up 
next month and I should have 
renewed it sooner, but I didn’t, 
and they sent me an awful letter 
telling me that they weren't re- 
newing it and—It’s all so very 
stupid, isn’t it?” 

She went into the bedroom be- 
fore he could say anything. Just 
as well, he thought. She won't do 
anything about it. 


OCK REMAINED at the 

apartment until the last re- 
maining bit of furniture had 
been carried out. He had not seen 
the new one yet, Jo having said 
that she wanted him to see it 
only after she had put it in order, 
and he felt a strange, temporary 
homelessness. His steps echoed in 
the empty apartment, like muted 
human sounds coming from the 
walls. A thin, white snow was 


falling outside, whipped by the 
wind. He waited for the phone 
to ring to tell him that his new 
home was ready, not going down 
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to appease his hunger or restless- 
ness. 

He had followed her down in 
the morning, going with her to 
the subway, and then walking 
through the cool streets. He look- 
ed into store windows and at 
people sitting in cafeterias and 
then he’d seen Clare, the South- 
ern girl, coming towards him, two 
small boys at her side. 

She stopped, smiling, and in- 
troduced the boys to him. “We're 
on our way to the Post Office to 
see Bert,” she explained. He fell 
in with them. 

“How is Jo?” 

“Fine, Clare.” 

“She’s going to have a hard 
time of it, you know.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“How do you like these two 
little brats?” 

He smiled. “Handsome boys.” 

“As bad as they’re handsome, 
Lock. That’s why I’m taking them 
to see Bert. The older boy was 
sent home from school this morn- 
ing for being a general nuisance. 
When his brother heard about it, 
he just walked out and came 
home, too. They say they won’t 
go back until Bert goes with 
them.” 

“Color trouble?” 

“No, nothing like that. Passing 
too many notes, I think.” 

At the Post Office she asked 
him whether he’d come in. 

“No, I've got to be going down- 
town. We’re moving today.” 


“Oh? I didn’t 
Where to?” 

“The Village. They're tearing 
the old house down,” he laughed, 
winking. 

“Yes, I know. They're always 
doing that, aren’t they? Is that 
what they wrote?” 

“No,” he went on, smiling self. 
consciously, “that’s what Jo told 
me.” 

“Oh. It’s very hard for her. You 
know, Lock, Bert and I have 
done a lot of thinking about you 
two. After Jo wrote us that you 
two would be tied up for at least 
a few months and couldn’t make 
it to our house, we—please don't 
think we were hurt, Lock—we 
knew that it was going to be very 
hard for her. But she must have 
had good reasons for marrying 
you, Lock. Be patient with her.” 

“Oh, I'll be that.” 

“Have you been thinking of 
having a child?” 

“No.” 

“You might think about it. 
You know, I loved Bert for ten 
years before I married him. Then, 
for a while, the great white race 
put an end to it. I never told 
Bert that. I married him and 
then couldn’t love him, not the 
way I used to when we were 
younger. But after our first boy 
was born I began to love Bert 


know that, 


“more than I had before. I got to 


know what a burden he carried. 
I could see it in my boy.” She 
lowered her voice. “I love Bert 
more than I do my kids, if that’s 
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possible.” She laughed guiltily. 
“t wouldn’t tell him that, either. 
Well, I've got to go in. Good luck 
to you, anyway.” 

He returned to the empty, 
stripped house, brooding. 

When Jo finally called toward 
evening, he took his new over- 
coat from the closet, his scarf and 
his pearl-gray hat, and he walked 
out without looking back. 

He saw at once that she had 
tried to make the new place look 
as much as possible like the old. 
It looked familiar to him from 
the moment he saw it. He gave 
her fingers an appreciative 
squeeze. 

“I’m glad, Lock. I’m so awfully 
glad we moved here. I needed a 
change. There were so many 
things I associated with the old 
placee—things that happened a 
long time ago. This place looks 
very right, doesn’t it? You do like 
it!” 

He nodded. “I didn’t think it 
would be like this,” he said. 

“That’s why I kept you away, 
really it is.” 

He frowned. He had come to 
sense that she used the last phrase 
when she meant something else. 
But it didn’t matter. 

“I think it’s wonderful, Lock. 
And there was light here all day, 
wonderful sunlight.” 

She took his arm and showed 
him the closets and the kitchen 
and the two bedrooms. “I’ve or- 
dered some furniture. It will 


make a wonderful guest room. 
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Oh, I know what you think, but 
you'll see, Mr. Sharon, they'll all 
come crawling back after you’ve 
been exhibited. And we can use 
it if one of us gets sick, too.” 

“Or for a child,” he said, look- 
ing at her directly. 

“Well,” she stammered, color- 
ing, “of course. That, too. I—I 
didn’t know you were thinking 
about a child. I’m a little be- 
wildered. I mean, you never said 
anything, Lock.” 

His eyes didn’t waver. 

“We'll talk about it again, I 
promise you, Lock. Look at this 
wonderful place! It would be 
wonderful to have a housewarm- 
ing—” 

There was a knock at the door. 
She ran to open it. The landlady, 
a fleshy little woman in her fif- 
ties, smiled at her. “Are you all 
set, Miss Yarby?”” She gave Lock 
an impersonal glance and turned 
to Jo again. “It’s lovely furni- 
ture, Miss Yarby.” 

Jo felt his glance, hot and im- 
patient. 

“Mrs. 
Sharon.” 

The woman drew in her breath 
and nodded to him. “I’m sure,” 
she said slowly, “that Mr. Sharon 
will like it too.” 

He watched the second hand 
on the electric clock. It was 
twenty seconds before he heard 
Jo say, “I use my maiden name 
for business purposes, Mrs. Wea- 
ver. Mr. Sharon and I are mar- 
ried.” 


Weaver, this is Mr. 
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Mrs, Weaver gave her a fright- He stared at her for a few 
ened smile and shut. the door moments. He picked up his hat 
quickly. and walked out. 


“I thought she knew,” Jo said Copyrght, 1948, By David Alman 


awkwardly. “Really I did.” 


What Color Babies 


“WILL a dark child result from the union of two appar 
ently white parents, one of whom has had Negro ancestry?” 
asks Dr. Curt Stern, University of California zoologist. 

“The scientific answer,” he continues, “is in contradiction 
to a belief that ‘black’ children may result from such marriages,” 

The science of genetics brands this belief as false. There 
is no evidence that any marriage of a white and a part-Negro 
ever produced a child darker than the darker parent. 

But the “black throwback” legend is firmly planted im 
many laymen’s minds. Typical, says Dr. Stern, is the “‘case his- 
tory” presented him after a popular lecture on eugenics. Sev. 
eral members of the audience came up to the lecture platform 
and told him they actually knew of a “really dark baby” born 
to apparently white parents. 

The mother, said Stern’s informants, was white and the 
father “Southern with white complexion but presumptive Negro 
background.” Another reported the father was white, that it 
was the mother who had “Negro blood.” 

Dr. Stern quizzed almost everyone in the community. The 
facts, as they finally emerged: 

Late last century a white man had married a woman with 
known Negro ancestry. The marriage yielded four children 
who were outwardly white. One of these four, a daughter, 
married a white man with no Negro ancestry. 

This marriage ended in divorce, and the only child (quite 
white) went to live with its father. This was source of the 
rumor that the child had been “hidden away” to conceal its 
color. 

Comments Dr. Stern: “It may well be worth the effort 
to collect a sizable number of similar alleged cases and to inves 
tigate them thoroughly. Should none of them prove to be true 
a popular misconception might gradually be eradicated.” 

Pathfinder 
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